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CHAPTER I. 
How LIONARDO BEGAN HIS JOURNEY. 


HERE is a history 
of Lionardo in 
fifteen books and 
five hundred and 
thirty-seven 
chapters. But 
that is not his 
fault. Fra Piero, 
his historian, 
loved Lionardo, 
and though a bio- 
graphy in _ five 
hundred and 
thirty-seven 
chapters be a sad 
way to show love, 
somewhere in the 
mass is a phrase 
that earns him 
forgiveness, a 
phrase worth 

making and reading—this: “ For 

our Lord Lionardo had in him the 
heart of the spring.” 

Lionardo lived in one of the world’s 
spring-times, in days when the love 
of beauty and the love of knowledge 
were waking the world to achieve- 
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ment, as passion wakes a_ boy to 
manhood. And even as_ passion 
drives a man to deeds worthy heaven 
or hell, so this spirit of the world’s 
springtime made heroes and monsters 
too, and some were drunk with it and 
mad for a while, and some fell sick 
of self-concern, and some loved most 
nobly—but all lived every moment of 
their lives. And now to their story. 

You are to see Lionardo da Feltre, 
Duke of Vellano, Vicar of the Empire, 
in doublet and hose of sedate grey. 
He was tall, this Lionardo, and lim- 
ber and light of foot. There was a 
big nose on his lean, humorous face, 
and plentiful red hair above. See 
him climbing the Lombardy foot-hills 
towards an April sunrise. High and 
high above him, snow peak and sky 
are blent in rosy light. A pale sea 
of glistening green lies below, where the 
budding vines wed mulberry and elm. 
Lionardo goes upward over the pas- 
ture amid sleek incurious kine. On 
the clean, new air is borne the in- 
finite murmur of the waking world. 

The dawn blush faded from snow 
and sky. Over the mountains rose 
the sun, and the marshalled crests 
stood dazzling white. Lionardo halted 
at gaze, and the cold splendour took 
hold of his soul. Then came the 
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need of speech, and he declaimed 
vigorously in Greek— 


““O, holy Heaven, and ye 
swift-winged winds, 
And river fountains and—” 


In the midst of the invocation a 
maiden rose before him. Her face 
was pale, brown hair hung in tumbled 
curls on brow and neck, her eyes were 
dull with the mist of sleep. She 
yawned and stretched herself and 
beheld Lionardo, 

‘Oh, a good morning to you, sir.” 
she dropped a _ curtsy across her 
bed of pine branches and its bear- 
skin coverlet. “‘ Did you call me ?” 

‘** Indeed, I called on heaven, and 
you answered,” said Lionardo. 
She looked up at the mountain’s 
white glory, and the mist passed from 


her eyes ; she looked over the pasture 


and laughed, and drank deep of the 


fragrant air. ‘“‘ We are in heaven, 
[ think, sir.” 

“Already ? I was always preco- 
Lionardo sighed, and she 
stared. He looked upon round black 
eyes and piquant parted lips. The 
dress was undone about her ivory 
neck. ‘‘I wonder—is hell no more 
interesting ? ”’ 

The round eyes grew rounder, the 
little lips parted wider. 

“Pray, sir, who are you?” said 
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she. 

‘One Lionardo, a poor scholar.” 

** And what is a scholar ? ”’ 

‘*T wish I knew. Then I should 
know what I am. But it might not 
be interesting after all,” said Lio- 
nardo dreamily, and the girl plainly 
thought him less than sane. “A 
scholar, lady, is one who finds in 
knowledge the one refuge from the 
idle strife of human deeds.” 

“And what do you know, sir ? 

“That I know nothing, lady.” 

“Oh, that must be heartening.” 
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“Tt is,” said Lionardo, ‘‘ a source 
of melancholy satisfaction.” 

‘And do you never want to do 
anything ? ”’ i 

“In charity I refrain.” 

She swept a little away from him 
in a swift, indignant movement. 
“But is not the sun on the moun- 
tains and the wind all about us—and 
you hear the roar of the river—and 
the wild thyme is in the air—and,” 
she laughed, ‘‘ and when I have driven 
the cows to the byre there is break- 
fast.” 

**T concede,” said Lionardo, “‘ that 
there is something in breakfast.” 

But she was gone after her cows, 
and Lionardo watched her gloomily. 
Bear-skin flung on one slim shoulder, 
she went lightly over the dewy grass, 
crooning a song. Clearly she was 
glad to be alive—and Lionardo sighed 
for her. The cows answered her 
song, and gathered together and came 
to her, and with her arm round one 
sleek neck, she led them back. She 
beheld again Lionardo’s long face, and 
gurgled laughter. “Sir, sir, you 
are not dead yet. Then why should 
you look like it ?” 

Lionardo* paced on solemnly be- 
side the cow. ‘“ Perhaps I like to 
fancy myself at rest,”’ said he in his 
deepest voice. Then the humour of 
the man flashed out of his grey-green 
eyes. ‘“‘Oh, bah, but I talk like a 
fool. Your bubbling happiness, child, 
makes me feel it a duty to be sad. 
And I wonder if you understand 
that ?”’ 

** Nor 
laughed. 
stand.” 

“And I do always. That——” 

A jolly, rough tenor drowned further 
philosophy. 

‘** Answered Margutte : 

I never boasted, 

I don’t believe in black 
no more than blue, 


want to, indeed!” she 
**T never want to under- 


‘Well, 
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But in fat capons boiled or 
maybe roasted, 

And I believe sometimes in 
puddings, too.’ ”’ 

“Here is another’ effervescent 
soul,’ Lionardo murmured. 

There rolled down towards them a 
man of some bulk and weight, mar- 
vellously round. He was most neatly 
arrayed in sapphire velvet, with a 
single gold chain about his neck. 
His face was hidden in close, coarse, 
yellow-brown hair. 

‘“* Why, Bianca, do you bring a calf 
with your cows ?”’ he roared. 

Lionardo regarded him severely. 

“°Tis a gentleman that knows 
nothing and wants to be dead,” 
laughed Bianca. 

“What name shall we put on the 
tombstone, sir ? ”’ 

‘* If your manners remain so charm- 
ing, it will be your own, sir,” said 
Lionardo politely. 

The round man laughed. “A hit 
for a hit,” he admitted. ‘‘ And now, 
a’name fora name. I am Squarcia,”’ 
he puffed out his broad chest. ‘“‘ You 
are——”’ 

Lionardo had bowed at the name, 
the name of a great condottiere, a 
soldier of fifty victories. “I am 
Lionardo, a poor scholar; alas, a 
very poor scholar.” 

Squarcia pounced on his hand. 
‘Then I am your friend,” he cried 
and gripped. “I,” he puffed out his 
chest, “‘ 1 am a scholar myself.”’ 

Lionardo bowed. ‘‘So, too, was 
Cesar,” he suggested politely. 

‘““Czsar ? Pooh!” Squarcia rolled 
on majestic, and Lionardo strove with 
mirth. 

They had come to the verge of the 
pine woods and an upland inn. Its 
rough-hewn brown walls stood out 
against the dark green of the serried 
trees above. On the turf in front, 
half a dozen stalwart fellows lay, 
scouring armour and arms. They 


sprang up smartly before Squarcia 
and saluted, and he, lifting a finger 
in answer, led Lionardo in. 

The little room was fragrant of 
pine and rosemary and thyme. There 
was white bread on the table and a 
flagon of wine. Bianca sped in with 
a platter of fish. Lionardo was 
helped bountifully. 

“And why,” said Squarcia, talk- 
ing with his: mouth fuil, “why are 
you on your travels, Messer Lio- 
nardo ?” 

Lionardo was eating delicately, 
disguising his appetite. Delicately 
he answered, “‘ You must know that 
I have read only the latter books of 
Herodotus. I journey in search of a 
manuscript of ——”’ 

He was not allowed to continue. 
At the name of a classic, Squarcia 
boiled over. He hymned the joys 
of learning with a drill sergeant’s 
voice and fluency. ‘And you read 
Greek, too!” he cried at last, in 
tones of awe, staring at Lionardo for 
some outward and visible sign of this 
inward and spiritual grace. “* Hero- 
dotus !”’ he pronounced it with care 
and pain. “‘ Tell me all about him! ”’ 

So all through breakfast, between 
bites of the fish and the wonderful 
omelette and draughts of the rasp- 
berry flavoured wine, Lionardo talked 
of Marathon and Salamis and The- 
mistocles’ glorious lies, and the 
fight of those immortals who chose 
death at Thermopyle. 

Squarcia leant back. Under the 
hair his cheeks were flushed and his 
little grey eyes glowing. He said 
nothing for a while, and Lionardo, 
with an apologetic air, drank up the 
rest of the second flagon. “ Faith, 
that is life,’ said Squarcia to himself. 
Then turned upon Lionardo. “ And 
you say you.want to be dead ? ” 

“Doubtless that is life. I like 
to read of it. I have no sort of desire 
to live it.” 
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“‘T doubt you have read too much 
and lived too little.” 

“Sir,” quoth Lionardo, “I am 
one who finds in reading {the one 
refuge from the idle strife of human 
deeds.”” He was, you observe, fond 
of that phrase. 

“Have you ever kissed ? ” 

“To satiety.” Lionardo sighed. 

“Have you ever fought ? ” 

‘I never found anyone 
fighting.” 

Squarcia sat up. Squarcia looked 
him up and down. ‘“‘ What do you 
think of Pompey—Cnus Pompeius 
—Pompey the Great ?”’ he said all 
in a breath. 

Lionardo  stared., The conversa- 
tion appeared to him disorderly. 
“Why,” he said after a while, “ why, 
that no one was ever called great with 
less reason—or more sarcasm.” 

Squarcia smiled. ‘“‘ Then you are 
wrong as the devil,” he said with 
satisfaction. 


worth 


‘** Look you——” he be- 
gan, to Lionardo’s horror, expound- 
ing campaigns fifteen centuries old. 


He expounded at length. Finally he 
took crumbs of bread and the dregs 
of the wine and drew plans upon the 
table. ‘“‘So by all the laws of war, 
Pompey had won. By all the laws of 
war, Caesar was undone—crushed— 
annihilated.” 

“ Then,” said Lionardo, between 
yawns, “then the more fool Pompey 
for letting him go.” 

Squarcia stood up. 
Pompey fool, calls 
roared. 

“T trust not with equal justice,” 
murmured Lionardo. 

* You unsay your words ? ” 
Squarcia. 

‘“* Not an article of them.” 

Squarcia smiled. ‘“‘ Then I assure 
you, Messer Lionardo, you have 
found someone worth fighting,” he 
said genially. 

“Your modesty overpowers me.” 


‘Who calls 


me fool,” he 


roared 


Lionardo stood up, and Squarcia 
led the way out. 

Lionardo followed, trying to wake 
up. Certainly it was dreamland, this 
inn where, over breakfast, you lec- 
tured antiphonally on ancient his- 
tory, and concluded with a duel by 
way of doxology. It seemed that he 
was to fight about the brains of a man 
fifteen centuries dead. That was 
clearly absurd. But the world was 
absurd. This fight was probably as 
reasonable as anything else. A fight 
with Squarcia would, perhaps, pro- 
vide some new sensations. If the 
worst—or the best—happened, he 
would have found “some refuge 
from the idle strife of human deeds.” 
He was weary of the world, and 
twenty-five. 

Squarcia had led him out of sight 
of the inn to a patch of level turf. 
In a moment, sword and dagger 
rasped gleaming together. Lionardo 
had the longer reach by inches, but 
he had never found so little use in it. 
The sturdy man bounded and bounced 
like a ball. It began to occur to 
Lionardo that he was fighting for 
his life, and he forgot that he was 
weary of it, and fought his best. He 
was out of dreamland now. Squarcia 
bounded in and out and laughed 
aloud. But Lionardo had no desire 
to laugh. He was reeking with 
sweat; he felt his arm grow weary 
and slow. Still Squarcia plied him 
with thrusts and laughed. Lionardo 
set his teeth and followed one of 
Squarcia’s backward bounds. He 
stumbled and fell forward, and in 
the second of falling he seemed to 
feel Squarcia’s dagger smash down 
through his spine, and lunged up- 
ward desperately—to bite even in 
death. 

Lionardo rose, breathing hard, wild- 
eyed. He was all unhurt. From 
the ground Squarcia roared like a 
bull. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE DEVICES OF SQUARCIA. 


IONARDO gathered 
his wits It was, 
indeed, Squarcia, 
and not he, who lay 
on the ground. He 
had outfought the 
great condottiere. 

But chivalry re- 
quired aid to the 
vanquished. 

Squarcia lay with 
one hand to his 
thigh holding his 
wound together in 
scientific fashion 
and roaring con- 
tinuously. Lion- 
ardo knelt beside 
him and approached 
ignorant helping 
hands. 

“ Hold off!” cried Squarcia, in- 
dignant. ‘By Pompey, you would 
mend it as ill as you made it.” 

And then Lionardo was upset from 
his charitable attitude by the rush of 
Squarcia’s men. They were about 
to kill him as a preliminary to sur- 
gery, when Squarcia roared out an 
oath. 

“Fools, fools ! Who made you calf- 
butchers ? Help me patch myself !”’ 

So Lionardo was left to sprawl 
while they patched. Then four men 
bowed together to lift Squarcia’s 
round bulk. A _ panting procession 
returned to the inn. Squarcia was 
propped up comfortably in the shade. 

“Well, Messer Lionardo,” says 
he, “‘ here is the devil of a business.” 

‘“* Indeed, sir, I was near finding it 
so myself,’ quoth Lionardo politely. 

Squarcia chuckled. ‘“‘ By all the 
rules of the sword,” he said, slowly, 
‘“*T ought to have had you.” 

“It is in fact, the case of Cesar 
and Pompey over again.” 


Squarcia grunted. “For a man 
that wants to be dead, Messer Lio- 
nardo, you tried mighty hard to keep 
alive.” 

“I have never pretended to be 
consistent.” 

“*T never said you were all a fool. 
Well, Messer Lionardo, as I was say- 
ing, this is the devil of a business. You 
have laid me up for weeks, and you 
have laid up my breeches for ever.” 

‘“*T could entertain you for months, 
sir, with a discourse on the futility 
of movement.” 

“*T would rather die other ways. 
But this is the devil of a business. 
I ought to be at Noventa taking com- 
mand of the Countess’s troops.” 

** Pray, whom is the Countess going 
to fight ?”’ said Lionardo, with in- 
terest. 

“And what is that to you?” 
Squarcia snapped. 

‘I take an interest in all folly.” 

** By Pompey ! that is why you are 
so interested in yourself.” 

Squarcia laughed loud ; but he was 
eyeing Lionardo curiously, and mirth 
of a deeper kind began to flash in his 
little grey eyes. ‘‘Come, Messer 
Lionardo, you owe me_ something, 
I made you fight for your life.” 

*“*The sensation,’ Lionardo 
mitted, “ had interest.” 

‘““Try another new one. Be some 
use. Look you, you have laid me by 
the heels, and I can spare no one of 
my men. There are too many fine 
fellows in Lombardy wanting to make 
a hole in Squarcia. Carry a letter 
from me to the Countess.”’ 

“With good will,” said Lionardo. 
And Squarcia cried at once for paper 
and pens. He wrote, and the com- 
position appeared to amuse him. 

“*From your hand into hers,” he 
said, giving it to Lionardo, “‘ on your 
honour, Messer Lionardo.”’ 

Lionardo bowed. ‘“ From my hand 
to hers,”’ he repeated. 


ad- 
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“SEE HIM CLIMBING 


“Try to keep alive till then,” 
laughed Squarcia. 

*“As you wish it,” 
placidly. 

“Then God speed! And a word 
more, Messer Lionardo—play at being 
a scholar, if you please ; play at being 
a soldier ; but do not play at being a 
man.” 

** Indeed, sir, it is no play, but dis- 
mal earnest,”’ said Lionardo. “ Since 


said Lionardo 


THE LOMBARDY FOOT-HILLS TOWARDS AN APRIL SUNRISE.” 


you wish it, I wish you on your legs 
again. I would I had the luck to be 
off mine.” 

Squarcia watched him go along the 
hillside in the shadow of the pines. 
“Well!” said he to himself. “I 
wonder if I was right not to kill him.” 
And then began to laugh. He was 
laughing still when Bianca arrived to 
commiserate him. 

On the third day after, Squarcia 
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reclined upon many skins, above the 
amber pool of the torrent, and ate a 
preserve of nectarines. A cavalcade 
climbed slowly round the _ hill’s 
shoulder into his view; a cavalcade 
of reverend and obese gentlemen and 
mules. They halted at sight of 
Squarcia, and communed together in 
whispers. Then one came forward. 

“Sir,” said he, after a bow, “‘ you 
have been here some while ? ” 

Squarcia, whose mouth was full, 
held up the empty preserve jar. 

“* Pray, sir, have you seen a gentle- 
man pass this way?” 

Squarcia, emptying his mouth with 
evident delight, nodded. 

“T pray you, sir, which way did 
he take ?” 

Squarcia wiped his mouth, and 
disposed himself for oratory. ‘“* Now, 
which ‘ he ’ do you want ? ”’ he asked. 
‘There was Beppo, the goat-herd. 
If you go to hell you will be sure of 
finding him. There was young Gio- 
vanni. And his mother says he is 
going to heaven. He will be no loss 
to earth. There was Niccolo the 
pig-tender, and ——”’ 

‘* Sir, he whom we seek was plainly 
a gentleman.” 

‘“* There’was one who was a mighty 
plain gentleman, with a beak of a nose, 
and fiery hair, and a look that would 
curdle milk.” 

The questioner on the mule flushed 
and appeared angry. “ You—you 
—you indicate him we desire,” he 
stuttered. “By your leave, which 
way did he go?” 

Squarcia sat up. He looked at his 
questioner and then down at the halt- 
ing cavalcade “What! You all de- 
sire him ? Then I wish you all better 
taste.” 

“Enough, sir, I pray you. Enough.” 
The questioner was all but choking. 
‘“* You know not of whom you speak. 
In one word, where may we find 
him ?” 


> 


“Nothing for nothing. Tell me 
who-he is, and I tell you where he 
has gone.” 

‘Well, sir?” 

“A bargain ? Good. 
way. 

Squarcia pointed shamelessly west, 
though Lionardo had gone full east. 
“That way, towards Zena. Now, 
who is he?” 

The gentleman on the mule stif- 
fened. ‘‘ You have been speaking, 


He went that 


sir, of his Highness Lionardo Duke 
Whom God preserve ! 
cried Squarcia. “‘A 


” 


of Vellano. 

“A duke ?” 
devil.” 

The gentleman on the mule signed 
to his cavalcade to wheel. “ Per- 
mit me to say, sir, that any person 
of penetration would have discovered 
it in his bearing.” The cavalcade 
drew off. 

‘“* By Pompey ! ” Squarcia chuckled, 
‘** I wonder if she will.” 


CHAPTER III. 
HOW LIONARDO TOOK SERVICE. 


URPLE and blue and 
black, vast moun- 
tain bastions rose 
afar, and _ their 
white peaks touched 
the northern sky. 
Out of the vine- 
yards on the hill- 
side started the 
towers of Noventa, 
crimson and russet 
brown and _ gold, 
like masses of jewels 
in the evening glow. 

Towards them, a 
little dusty, a little 
footsore, Lionardo 
progressed. Would 
the Countess see in 
him more than a 

mere way-faring scholar ? 
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It was, perhaps, more likely that 
she would not, that she would be as 
blind as that round swashbuckler at 
the mountain inn. Poor’ wretch 
(Lionardo smiled in happy contempt), 
he had had to pay for his dulness. 

And away in the mountain inn, 
Squarcia was chuckling softly, “A 
duke! That boy with the vapours, 
duke regnant! It will be the more 
amusing. I am certainly glad that 
I let him live.” 

Lionardo came to Noventa and 
through the bustling streets to the 
‘astle. He asked audience of the 
Countess, and for the first time in 
his life he was sniffed at. His 
answering stare quelled the usher. 
He announced himelf the bearer of 
a letter for the Countess’s own 
hand,from the most illustrious General 
Squarcia. Aftera while he was con- 


ducted through long cool passages, 
walled and paved with many-hued 


marbles to a garden of fragrant white 
lilies. 

A woman sat there in a robe of 
crimson silk. She was tall, it seemed, 
and slight, too slight for a woman ; 
but a woman very surely. Her slim 
neck was marvellously white. Her 
golden hair shone with its own lustre. 
Her brow was low and broad, but 
beneath it her face narrowed sharply 
to the chin. In the dull dark eyes, 
in her scarlet parted lips, in all her 
form was longing and unslaked desire. 

So she sat in her ivory chair, the 
Countess Lucrezia. It was not. she, 
but her lady standing beside her who 
drew Lionardo’s eyes. Beatrice Tra- 
versari, black-haired, black-eyed, with 
face and neck of ivory, stood in a 
simple russet gown. She was just 
come to the fulness of her beauty 
then, tall and strong, and the glory 
of her form no man saw to forget. 
For such a woman must be the mother 
of heroes. 

Behind them a little, lounged Fran- 
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cesco Giannotti, Count of Zena—a 
Hermes, an Apollo of swarthy flesh 
and blood, too lovely perhaps, to be a 
man. 

Lionardo bowed and bowed again. 
‘Lady, I bear a letter from the 
General Squarcia, which I am sworn 
to put into your hand.” 

The Countess held out a hand (“ the 
slimmest, the whitest in Christen- 
dom,” says her Court poet). She 
began to read, and Beatrice drew 
away a little, and to her came the 
Count Francesco. The Countess ended 
her reading and looked up. “So 
you are Squarcia’s lieutenant,’ she 
said. 

Then, out of the silence of stupe- 
faction, “I?” Lionardo gasped. 
“ce ee 

‘*'You look the soldier,” she said, 
eyeing him critically. 

Lionardo groaned in spirit. 
deed you flatter me. I——” 

‘* He says you are of proven valour,” 
she still examined him with dispas- 
sionate, critical eyes. “I can _be- 
lieve it. Well, Lionardo, if I can 
make shift with you for servant, will 
you make shift with me for mis- 
tress ?”’ 

Lionardo—once again in dreamland 
—gave himself up to mysterious 
events. ‘I ask no better, lady.” 

“It is well.” She gave him her 
hand to kiss. ‘“ With the fellow 
Castracane Lord of Frido, we must 
needs be armed. You will command 
all my forces, Lionardo.” Lionardo 
gasped and gasped again. “* There 
are five hundred of my guard, and 
burghers and peasants, ten thousand 
itmay be.” (‘‘ This,’ quoth Lionardo 
to himself, “* is no dream, but a night- 
mare’’). ‘* They need your soldier’s 
science ill enough. They are but 
pikemen. You shall teach them this 
new arm, the arquebus that throws 
its darts with powder.” 

“Your arquebus, 


ee In- 


lady,” said 
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Lionardo, in a hurry, “is a weapon 
too impartial. It spares not its 
friends. It slays your foe sometimes. 
It stuns you always.” 

““T would have you make trial,” 
said the Countess, coldly ; and Lio- 
nardo began to think that Squarcia’s 
leg was to be well avenged. “ This 
is a weapon that Squarcia uses much, 
I think ?” 

““The General Squarcia, lady,” 
said Lionardo, with entire conviction, 
“is a man of original mind.” 

‘““T am sure of it. Pray, what like 
is he ? I have heard of him much, 
but seen him never.” 

“He is, lady—spherical. And 
hairy as a goat. Yes,” Lionardo re- 
peated viciously, “‘ as a goat ” 

She laughed. “I hope, Lionardo, 
I shall never have you paint my 
portrait.” 

** Tf I did, the truth for once would 
look like flattery.” 

““T doubt my portrait needs flat- 


tery more than truth,” she said, half 
to herself, and sighed ; and as Lio- 
nardo was going on to another com- 
pliment, stayed him with uplifted 


hand. ‘‘ Nay, enough of that. And 
what ails Squarcia ? He writes only, 
‘I am laid by the heels a while. 
For my own sins or someone’s else.’ ”’ 

‘““Squarcia’s legs, lady, are over- 
worked. They have to carry his 
body. One has demanded _fur- 
lough.”’ 

“IT trust it may soon be healed.” 

** And, indeed,”’ said Lionardo with 
entire earnestness, “I trust so too.” 

‘“Well, Lionardo,’” as she _ rose, 
you will sup at my table to-night.” 

Lionardo made his bows and re- 
treated. As he went he heard her 
calling across the lilies ‘* Beatrice, 
Beatrice,” and her voice was shrill 
and angry. 

Lionardo wandered off shaking his 
head at himself. Certainly all the 
world was mad, and he, Lionardo, 


A lonely and un- 
comfortable position. He, captain- 
general of ten thousand militia! 
He, instructor in the arts of war! 
He, who could never remember the 
drill of his own guard. 

After all, it would be a new sensa- 
tion. 

But Squarcia! The round rogue ! 
Lionardo began to feel an affection 
for him. There was a crazy humour 
in the man that appealed. To fight 
a duel about Pompey ; to turn a vaga- 
bond scholar into the captain-general 
at Noventa; he must certainly be 
mad. But he was mad very de- 
lightfully. 

And the Countess Lucrezia ? Lio- 
nardo sighed for her. She had not 
divined the Duke under the dust. 
She had not divined a man at all. 
She had seen nothing but a drill- 
sergeant for garlic-breathing militia, 
a preceptor of budding arquebusiers. 
The essential Lionardo—the Lionardo 
who was there alike whether he called 
himself duke or scholar or (God help 
him !) soldier—that distinguished per- 
son the Countess Lucrezia had failed 
to see. A quite deplorable Countess ! 

An usher arrived in a hurry to take 
him to his quarters. Lionardo lay 
in a bath of green marble and con- 
tinued his meditations. 

But the lady-in-waiting! What 
grace, what majesty! The worn 
face, delicate and strong, the Olym- 
pian form! Lionardo stretched him- 
self in the warm delectable water 
and thought of her, and rejoiced that 
such a being was on earth, more 
particularly in Noventa. 

In this way, and in this precise 
temper, Lionardo took service -with 
the Countess Lucrezia. 

The sound of music called him to 
supper. The great hall was built of 
white marble and vivid blue lapis 
lazuli; below the gloom of the 
clerestory, gilded beams ran from 


alone in it sane. 
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side to side. A thousand wax candles 
shone upon the gold and silver and 
Venetian crystal. Lionardo was set 
next to Beatrice Traversari, and 
breathed his own private thanks 
to heaven while the Bishop said 
grace. 

‘“ Pray, lady,” said Lionardo, “ will 
you be Virgil to my Dante; will 
you tell me whom I see ? ’’ and made 
the speech an excuse for studying the 
beauties of her face. 

“Why, sir, I fear you see no one 
but me.” 

“Faith, why should I look else- 
where.” 

‘* For courtesy, sir,”’ she said coldly ; 
and Lionardo bowed to the rebuke. 
“On the left of the Countess,” she 
went on with hardly a pause, “ sits 
the Bishop of Lojano.”’ 

Lionardo looked up and saw a 
plump dull face, a face of feature- 
less features. ‘“‘ And of what nature 
is the Bishop ? ” 

“1 have known him a dozen years, 
and I know nothing. Beside him is 
the Lady Porzia, the aunt of the 
Countess.” 

** And what is her chief activity ? ”’ 

“Sleep. He who is next to the 
Count Francesco”’—Lionardo _ fol- 
lowed her eyes and saw a wondrous 
sight. It was a man in a gown of 
scarlet and brown fur, broidered with 
weird devices. About his neck hung 
a golden chain of the signs of the 
Zodiac. His long beard was parted 
and curled on either side. His hair 
hung in ringlets. His eyebrows were 
brushed upwards. All—beard, hair 
and eyebrows—nature or art had 
made brightly golden. ‘“ That,” said 
Beatrice, ‘‘ is Agesilaus Chrusopoulos, 
the sage.” 

“TI had thought him the barber,” 
said Lionardo. 

She smiled. ‘“‘ That, sir, is all the 
party save the Chamberlain, the 
Chancellor and their ladies. They—” 


** Cannot be more insignificant than 
they look.” 

“You do not know them yet. 
Well, sir, that completes the tale. 
We have talked much of other people. 
Will you not talk of yourself ? ” 

Lionardo recoiled. He was by 
taste economical of lies. ‘‘ There is, 
believe me, no subject less interest- 
ing,” he said hastily, and looking 
round, caught the eye of the insig- 
nificant wife of the insignificant 
Chancellor. She said something ; he 
caught at it—a drowning man at a 
straw. 

Supper was over. Lionardo, as he 
passed to the terrace, heard a thin 
voice behind him ‘“ May an old man 
ask your arm ?”’ and turned to see 
the Bishop. 

They walked on together slowly. 
‘“*So, sir, you are Squarcia’s lieu- 
tenant ?”’ There was a measured 
emphasis on each word that made 
Lionardo look down at the Bishop. 
But the featureless face, though the 
moonlight fell on it, betrayed nothing. 

““Why, there is Squarcia’s word 
for it,” said Lionardo, with a laugh. 

They paced on. “Messer Lio- 
nardo,”’ said the Bishop, “are you 
an honest man ?” 

“Faith, I do not presume——”’ 
Lionardo was answering lightly. Then 
he stumbled. Was he quite an honest 
man now? He felt himself flush- 
ing. ‘““I—I—I do not presume to 
be,”’ he stammered. 

‘“* They are sometimes useful,”’ said 
the Bishop, “to the rest of us.” 
And as they came to the door again 
he gave Lionardo good-night. 

Lionardo took another turn. He 
was passing an oleander, when a dry 
twig init snapped. Lionardo jumped 
at the bush, and out of it came the 
golden hair and beard of Agesilaus 
Chrusopoulos. “And what is your 
work here?” cried Lionardo. 

“IT hear World communing with 
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World,” said the sage in a hollow 
voice, waving his arm at the stars. 

** Master wizard,” Lionardo tapped 
him on the shoulder, “‘ worlds mis- 
like eavesdroppers.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE ART OF WAR. 


UR Lionardo _ un- 
girded himself and 
mopped his brow 
and sat down plump. 
He had been drilling 
the Countess’s 
guard. _Lionardo, 
to his own amaze- 
ment, had become 
in a few weeks, 
popular with the 
guard. He had elim- 
inated from their 
drill many cum- 
brous manceuvres 
which dated, he 
surmised, from the 
time of Squarcia’s 
friend Pompey, and 
had been useless for 
centuries. The mili- 
loved him too, for 


tia of the city 
he was infinitely patient when they 
drilled, and kept his temper though 
they bungled. 

Lionardo himself found it amaz- 
ingly interesting. All this and more 
he might have done in his own state 


of Vellano. But no one in Vellano 
ever expected him to do anything, 
and naturally he had disappointed 
no one. Here in Noventa, the thing 
had to be done. Amazingly interest- 
ing it was. And Beatrice Traversari 
was amazingly beautiful. ~ 
broad white brow, dark earnest eyes!” 
And the royal form of her, and the 
stately step! A fit mother of kings— 
or dukes. 

Lionardo took up with determina- 
tion the manuscript of Julius Manu- 


tius, De Militari Usu, the latest 
treatise on the art of war. Julius 
Manutius (in Latin that made Lio- 
nardo shudder) expounded the use 
and abuse of the arquebus. The 
Countess’s arquebuses had not yet 
appeared. The Milan artificers were 
slow, and Lionardo blessed them in 
his prayers. But when the arque- 
buses did come—unless Squarcia came 
first—Lionardo was in no hurry for 
Squarcia—when Squarcia came he 
would have to go—and to go without 
Beatrice—Ah, Beatrice! Beatrice 
must be severely eliminated. Lio- 
nardo braced himself for Manutius ; 
antiquo modo igitur milites in quin- 
cuncem dispositi—he read on awhile, 
and then with great solemnity began 
to draw a diagram of Manutius’ scheme 
of battle—into which suddenly in- 
truded the profile of Beatrice Tra- 
versari. How wonderful was the 
curve of her upper lip! How mira- 
culous the turn of her neck to the 
shoulder! How—— 
Lionardo was still in this state when 
the flutes called him to supper. 
There he sat next Beatrice, and his 
food might have been locusts and wild 
honey for all he tasted. She said 
little—she was always a _ taciturn 
goddess—and he—but what need of 
words ? He was in Heaven. He 
breathed the air from her lips, he 
looked into the depths of her mystic 
dark eyes. 
Then the Countess’s choir made 
music for them. Count Francesco sat 
by the Countess—poor souls, let 
them, too, have their joy !—while Lio- 
nardo leant over his Beatrice’s chair. 
The languorous madrigal hung on the 
air— 
‘** Lina was there, all loveliness 
excelling ; 
The pleasures of her beauty 
made me sad, 
And yet at sight of her my 
soul was glad.” 
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Lionardo sighed in luxurious melan- 
choly, and shut his eyes to dream of 
the loveliness before him. Rispetto, 
ballad, madrigal, they followed each 
other and the evening waned. The 
Lady Porzia, the Countess’s aunt, 
woke up to say that she was going 
to bed. 

“Nay, one more, Giuliano, one 
more,’’ the Countess cried to the chief 
of the musicians. 

A clear tenor thrilled to Lionardo’s 
heart. 


**Let him rebuke me whose hard 
heart of stone 
Ne’er felt of love the summer in 
his vein ! 
I pray to Love 
never known 
Love’s power may ne’er be blessed 
with Love’s great gain. 
3ut he who serves our lord with 
might and main 
May dwell for ever in the fire of 
Love! 


that who hath 


I ask no pardon if I follow Love ; 
Since every gentle heart is thrall 
thereof ” 


Beatrice was gone. The grace of her 
curtsey lingered still before Lionardo’s 
eyes. He went out to be under the 
stars. 

It was one of the first nights of 
summer. The air was heavy with 
the fragrance of a thousand flowers. 
Amid white stars the silver bow of 
the new moon hung in a dark blue 
dome. In the mulberry grove a 
nightingale sang out his heart. 

Lionardo wandered through 
rose garden. 


the 


‘I ask no pardon if I follow Love, 
Since every gentle heart is thrall 
thereof.” 


His heart (God help it !) beat to the 
music . then suddenly stopped. 


under Beatrice’s 
dared—a man 
behold, other 


There was a man 
window. A man 
dared! And then, 
men, one, two, three, creeping 
stealthily along in the shadow of 
the cloister. Lionardo loosened 
his sword. The man_ beneath 
the window looked up. The 
faint moonlight betrayed him. His 
face was the face of the Count 
Francesco. He looked to Beatrice’s 
window and his lips moved. He 
worshipped. 

Then they fell upon him. With 
sword and dagger two rushed at his 
heart, while one came at him from 
behind. He heard only in time. 
Back he sprang out of their reach 
with one bound and into the shadow. 
They must needs come at him through 
the light, and his sword was out to 
meet them. He drew back and back 
swiftly, and Lionardo saw that he 
was leading them away from the 
window. Against his will Lionardo 
admized the man. He had made no 
sound, though a shout would have 
brought the guard. He chose to face 
death rather than brawl by a wo- 
man’s window. And he faced it in- 
comparably well. He was always 
in the shadow, they were always in 
the light. His sword play was mas- 
terly, consummate. He was a man, 
this Count Francesco, despite his 
beauty. Lionardo was _ constrained 
to admire him. He felt no desire 
to help. 

In the darkest gloom of the shadow 
something moved. The third man 
was creeping to Francesco’s back. 
Lionardo came across the garden like 
the wind in spring. He leapt through 
the light at the bravo—and behold, 
as he came the fellow dropped his 
point and reeled back, muttering 
‘* Gesu /” and fell on his knees crying, 
‘Pardon, my lord Duke, pardon.” 

** Be silent ! ’’ Lionardo hissed, his 
sword at the man’s throat. 
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‘Blanche Me Manus 


— 


“HE HYMNED THE JOYS OF LEARNING WITH A DRILL SERGEANT'S VOICE AND FLUENCY 


There was a gasp and a thud be- 
hind him. Francesco had accounted 


for one. The other ran, and Fran- 
cesco after him. 

Lionardo was peering at the face 
before him, and knew the man for an 
old soldier of his guard. 

“Indeed, my lord——” the man 
gasped. 

‘“‘ Piero, your lips are not fit to 


use my name. In the fewest words, 
what does this mean ? ”’ 

** T swear by the Holy Cross I knew 
not you were here. There was. no 
word of you. I swear it by the Evan- 
gelists. [——” 

** Who hired you ? ” 

“Castracane. Oh, by 
Father——”’ 

‘** For whose murder ? ” 


the Holy 
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“It was for the sugar-plum count. 
Your pardon, my lord, your pardon— 
Count Francesco. But I swear by all 
that is holy I knew nought of you, 
my lord—and if you do not believe 
me, kill me.” 

“IT had rather keep my _ sword 
clean. Listen; I am no lord of such 
things as you, and you shall not call 
me so. Up fron your knees. The 
posture is too good for you.” The 
man staggered up, and leant against 
the wall panting. 

Francesco came back leisurely, his 
sword initsscabbard. ‘‘The other?” 
Lionardo asked. 

“It is under the cypresses,”’ said 
Francesco carelessly. 

‘** You, rogue,’’ Lionardo turned to 
Piero, “‘ take that,”’ he pointed to the 
dead man, “‘and drop it upon its 
fellow.” 

Piero and his burden crossed the 
garden, casting weird, horrible 
shadows in the moonlight. 

Francesco faced Lionardo. “I 
thank you,” he said simply. 

‘For nothing. We shall say, my 
lord, that you were set upon—under 
the cypresses.” Lionardo marked 
the last words heavily. Francesco 
bowed. ‘‘ The name of the gentle- 
man who desires to be rid of you, my 
lord, is Castracane.” 

‘Castracane ?”’ Francesco re- 
peated. “‘Why—what am I to 
him ?” 

““What were the Castiglioni to 
him? They were lords of Frido. 
And they mysteriously died, and 
Castracane is Count of Frido. Your 
town of Zena is near to Frido, my lord. 
You also, it seems, will mysteriously 
die.” 

Then, after a long pause—* The 
knave,”’ said Francesco placidly. 

“Oh, you are prejudiced,” Lio- 
nardo laughed. “ Well, my lord, | 
have told you one of your enemies. 
Shall I tell you another ? ” 


“*T would thank you.” 

“That I doubt. Another enemy 
you have, my lord, is yourself.” 

“You will explain that, sir,” said 
Francesco very softly. 

“T shall. I mean that a man is 
the enemy of his own honour, my 
lord, who acts as you act.” 

** And still you are obscure,”’ Fran- 
cesco murmured. 

“Pray, in your passages with the 
Countess Lucrezia, do you tell her 
that you lurk beneath another lady’s 
window in the night ? ” 

‘“*Some questions,” said Francesco 
very softly, “are but insolence.” 

‘To some men,” said Lionardo, 
“‘insolence is but due.” 

“IT understand now entirely. I 
fear, sir, the moon is setting. We 
must wait till the morrow. In the 
afternoon I shall ride out beyond 
Pontevico. I shall hope for the 
illustrious honour of your company.” 

‘“*T am much your debtor, my lord.” 

They bowed elaborately, and Fran- 
cesco went in, and Lionardo cursed 
him for a gentleman. He was sadly 
conscious that the honours of the 
night were Francesco’s from first to 
last. 

Piero came up. “ You? Bah, 
had you not the wit to run away ?” 


‘growled Lionardo. 


“* My life is yours, my lord,” said 
Piero. “Oh, pray you, my lord, 
believe me, I would not lift hand to 
you, I——” 

‘“Follow me in,” said Lionardo, 
and turned upon Piero his unarmoured 
back—fair mark for a dagger. 

Came a glad little cry, “ My lord, 
my lord.” Piero had understood. 

Lionardo turned his head. “‘ Piero, 
I——”’ he stopped. “ By the horns 
of the devil, the wizard again!” he 
muttered. 

A man was stealing into the palace, 
and the head of him had the flowing 
locks of Agesilaus Chrusopoulos. 
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CHAPTER V. 
HOW LIONARDO SAW THE SUNSET. 





-EATRICE  Traver- 
sari leant upon the 
white terrace wall 
and gazed down at 
the lake. 

Lionardo came to 
her, brushing the 
rain-drops from 
brier and arbutus 
and cypress in his 
haste. 

Lionardo stood 
beside her and he, 
too, looked down 
at the lake. “‘ Ay, 
*tis nobly dark,”’ he 
said softly. “ but it 
lacks the lustre of 
your eyes.” 

She drew away, 
he turned to face 
her, proud eyes met: ‘‘ Such words, 
sir, are not for you to speak—nor 
me to hear.” 

‘“A man must speak of the glory he 
worships.” 

** I trust, sir, no man is so foolish 
as to worship me.” 

“* Nay, what is love but worship ? ” 

There was something in her glorious 
eyes that stung Lionardo; some- 
thing that looked like pity. She 
spoke in a low voice: “Sir, this is 
but pain to me ; can only end in pain 
for you.” 

* Lady, I love you as I love my 
honour.” 

““I am sorry—very sorry.” 

““ And, you —you do not love me 
yet. I had hardly dared hope that. 
But, by the mother of God——” 

“No, no!” a quick anxious cry. 
“* Indeed, sir,’ a quaint wistful smile 
passed over her lovely face, “ I—I 
have no more love to give. I am 
pledged to the Count Francesco.” 

Lionardo stepped back like a man 





who has been hit. “‘ To the Count 
Francesco,” he repeated dully. 

ce Ay.” 

Many and many a time he saw 
Beatrice in after days, but in his 
thoughts she was always as he saw 
her then; the noble grace of her 
form was outlined in a simple dark 
gown, she stood tall and stately, but 
her head drooped a little, and the 
blush of love confessed was warm on 
her cheek. Then a mist came over 
hiseyes. He choked a groan. “‘ Your 
pardon, your pardon,” he said, 
hoarsely, and stumbled away. 

The northern mountains were 
shrouded in mist. Cloud-wrack went 
whirling across the sky, and ever and 
again the sun flashed out and was 
gone. Lionardo rode out to fight 
Francesco. The south wind roared 
about him, and the wind’s madness 
possessed his horse and it plunged 
beneath him and strained at the bit. 
But Lionardo rode stiffly, his chin 
on his breast. For the first time in 
his life he had wanted something 
earnestly. For the first time in his 
life he had not got what he wanted. 

On a strip of upland turf beyond 
the millet fields of Pontevico, Fran- 
ceso sat his horse, waiting. He bowed 
lightly as Lionardo came, and sprang 
down and tethered his horse to an 
elm, and Lionardo did the like. 

““Choose your ground, sir.” said 
Francesco, with a wave of his hand. 

“TI have to ask your pardon, my 
lord,” Lionardo muttered. 

Francesco started and stared. ‘* You 
best know what becomes you, sir,” 
he said, with a shrug. 

Lionardo let the sneer go by. He 
was staring still at the mountains, 
giant ghosts in their robe of mist. 
His voice was steady and deep. 
* Last night I spoke as a fool. I did 
not guess that you were anything 
to the Lady Beatrice. Now I know 
that her honour is your honour. 


Cc 
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May God be to you as you are to her.” 

Francesco bared his head and bowed 
it, and “Amen,” he said, “ amen.” 
Then he looked up at Lionardo. 
“You also?” 

** 1—also ” Lionardo muttered. 

They stood together awhile in light, 
in shadow, as the sun flashed out 
and was hidden. The wind roared by. 
Then without a word, without a hand- 
clasp, Francesco mounted his horse 
and rode away. Lionardo was left 
alone. 

For hours he lay there on the hill- 
side in the wind. All on a sudden 
the world had become real. Life 
was a game no more. Nay, it was 
hungry, hopeless yearning and pain 
and shame. He bore the agony of 
hell. He was entirely‘ serious. 

All around the clouds were piled 
rank upon rank, orange and red gold. 
Over all, clear as a window, the heaven 
was apple green. 

Lionardo mounted, and turned his 
back on the untimely splendour, 
and rode home 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘¢aM I NOT FAIR?” 


sat with Beatrice 
in her bower, and 
read from a manu- 
script of Messer 
Giovanni Boccaccio. 
A servant came to 
say that the Count 
Francesco prayed 
her favour to speak 
with her alone. 
Messer Giovanni 
Boccaccio went to 
the floor. The 
Countess’s dull dark 
eyes were suddenly 
aglow ; blood surged 
in her neck. She 
signed to the ser- 
vant, and “ Bice, 


” 


leave us,” she said in a whisper, 
and as Beatrice rose, sprang up 
and kissed her. 

Francesco came in, and she made 
him sit beside her. ‘I am at your 
will, Francesco,” she said very softly. 

“* Indeed, lady, I came to rob you.” 

**'You are shameless.” 

“* Of something you hold dear.” 

“IT shall not find it hard to be 
generous to you.” 

“* Beatrice has pledged me her love.” 

She started away from him into 
a corner of the couch. “ Bea- 
trice !”’ she gasped, her face, her neck, 
all scarlet. ‘‘ Beatrice!’ and her 
eyes shot fire. ‘‘ You dare! Ah, 
Francesco you are jesting!”’’ She 
flung out her hands to him, and her 
voice, her bosom, all her being 
throbbed with desire. 3 

“IT love Beatrice with all my heart 
and soul ; and even so she loves me.”’ 

The Countess flinched like'a beast 
beneath the whip and huddled to- 
gether in a corner of the couch. She 
was panting. ‘‘ Never!” she shrieked. 
“Never! Not if I burn in hell!” 

“Your Highness “ 

“Never!” Her voice rose high 
again. ‘“‘ Never! You are traitors, 
base, vile, both. Never! Never!” 

** Lady, for your own honour 

**T have no honour—it is shame, 
now, all shame os 

“IT pray you, I pray you 
Francesco stammered, and turned 
away hiding his eyes. For her face 
was ill to see, and he was shamed in her 
shame. 

“She shall not be your wife! 
She shall not! Francesco, look, 
look! Am I not fair?” 

“Ah, lady, enough! By the Vir- 
gin’s henour, I pray you silence.” 

“Look! Look! Is her skin so 
white as mine? Is her mouth so 
red? Is she——” 

“Lady, lady!” the man groaned. 

** She will never kiss as I, Francesco. 


” 
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I could make your blood leap, 
Francesco—taste—taste !’’ She came 
gliding to him, holding wide her arms. 

‘““Lady, lady, for your own sake 
I must leave you,” he gasped, and 
hurried out. 

Her arms fell, and she stood a 
moment, stillas a statue ; then leapt 
forward like a wild cat, and rushed 
to the inner room. So madly she 
came in that she tripped and would 
have fallen but for Beatrice. The 
Countess tore the succouring arms 
away. “Do not touch me!” she 
cried. ‘“‘ You are false. Ah, Bice, 
tell me it is not true You do not 
love him indeed ? ” 

*T love him! ” 
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“You—you dare! Bice, Bice, 
give him back to me!” 

** He loves me.” 

“Ah, Bice, save me! 
you do not love him.” 

** He loves me.” 

The Countess started back. “I tell 
you it shallnot be! Never! Never!” 

She rushed wildly out again, and 
through her bower and into her 
oratory. A,moment she gazed at 
the golden crucifix, then caught it 
and cast it down. Into her bed- 
chamber she came, and bowed over 
the silver mirror. Then, witha groan, 
turned away and rushed out again, 

She would seek aid of the powers 
of hell. 


Say that 


CHAPTER VII. 


A WISE 


* GESILAUS Chruso- 
poulos, by pro- 
fession a wise man, 
was in his labo- 
ratory. It was a 
little plain room 
devoid of pretence. 
Crucibles, alembics, 
retorts of metal and 
glass, bore strange 
fantastic shapes, 
but they were ar- 
ranged for use, not 
display. The sage 
himself had laid 
aside his robe and 
Zodiac chain, and 
bent over his fur- 
nace in plain hose 
and doublet of 
one knocked at his 

outer door, and the sage, with a 
purely mundane oath, stayed his ex- 
periment and passed to the outer 
room. 

Here pretence was rampant. The 
light of day was shut out. A 
silver lamp burnt with a flickering 


MAN. 


flame and shed strange odours. Skele- 
tons of man and beast stood ghastly 
against the black walls, Parchments 
inscribed with pentacles, Greek un- 
cials of a fashion centuries old, strange 
astrological signs and oriental char- 
acters lay thick upon the table. 

Agesilaus Chrusopoulos put on his 
scarlet gown, his Zodiac chain, parted 
his dyed beard and bound a golden 
turban about his head. Then, as 
impatient knocking sounded again, 
he sat down and waited. A while 
afterwards he opened the door. 

The Countess had hurried to him. 
She passed the Bishop of Lojano, and 
did not see him in her haste. But the 
Bishop stood still. He heard her 
knock and knock again, and at last 
the opening door. She went in. 

The sage touched his forehead in 
an oriental salutation. ‘‘ What seeks 
Beauty of Wisdom ?”’ he asked in a 
hollow voice. 

But the countess was gasping at 
the heavy air and its sickly perfume. 
In the blue-white light her face was 
ghastly. 

cs 
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The sage set for her a chair of white 
bone. ‘‘ What seeks Beauty of Wis- 
dom ?” he repeated. 

She leant forward, her hands clasped 
on her knees. ‘“‘ You—you pretend 
you have power over men?” she 
whispered swiftly. 

‘Wisdom pretends nothing,” said 
the sage. He sat himself down on an 
ebony chair. The black frame of it 
was invisible in the shadow, and he 
seemed to rest upon air. “* Wisdom 
has power over all—man, woman, 
beast, devil.” 

““Ay. All save God,” she mut- 
tered to herself. 

‘** Wisdom knows no God.” 

She looked at him for a moment 
with fear in her eyes, then wildly 
round the horrors of the room, and 
she shuddered, and “‘I must,” she 
muttered. She looked at him again, 
his foppery of turban and dyed 
curls. ‘“* You say you can bend men 


to your will ? ” she cried. 


‘“* Wisdom bends all things.” 

“* Even love.” 

The sage laughed a hollow laugh. 
‘“* Wisdom turns hate to love and love 
to hate, and laughs at both.” 

She leant forward; her lips, her 
eyes came very nearhis. ‘“‘ You could 
make a man love me ? ”’ 

“Why, how now? Can those dark 
eyes not win love? That marble 
neck, those scarlet lips, the spun gold 
of your hair, the clinging grace——”’ 

“No! No! No!” she cried, and 
her cheeks were dark. 

The sage smiled. He watched her 
with narrow, unmoving eyes, as a cat 
its tortured prey. ‘“‘ All your charms 
have been too little !” 

‘“* This —this is insult,” she gasped. 

‘“* 1] seek the truth,” he went piti- 
lessly on. ‘“‘ Your beauty has not 
been enough to earn this gentleman’s 
favour ?”’ 

Her face was wrought with shame 
and fear and mad desire. The sage 
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let his narrow eyes feast upon her. 
“Make him love me!”’ she moaned. 

“You have tried yourself and 
failed ? ” 

She covered her face with her hands 
and sobbed. The sage watched her 
awhile, draining his cup of pleasure 
to the end. 

** Who is he ? ” 

** Francesco,” she muttered. ‘ He 
—he loves Beatrice—and she loves 
him. Does that hinder you?” 

** Wisdom can turn his heart from 
her. Wisdom can make him long to 
taste your lips, to lie in your bosom. 
‘I am Wisdom.” 

*“Do it!” she cried, and started 
up. She tore the jewels from her 
throat, her bosom, her hands, and 
flung them on the table. “‘ There is 
your guerdon! Doit! Give me his 
love!” 

The sage swept the jewels to one 
side. ‘* These are baubles,”’ said he, 
but he did not give them back. “ So, 
*tis the Count Francesco you——” 
he lingered on the words—“ desire.” 
And he smiled. 

** 'Yes—yes !”’ 

** You shall give him a potion that 
I will make, and the woman Beatrice 
shall be no more to*him nor he to 
her. You alone shall possess him— 
or scorn him if you choose, as he 
scorns you.” 

“* Give me the potion.” 

“I make it now. Give me first 
something of yours. No,” as she 
offered her kerchief, “not that; 
some part of yourself—a strand of 
your hair.” 

The sage went into his laboratory, 
was gone awhile,tand came forth 
with a tray of glass vessels. He 
mingled liquids and powders in a 
great beaker, and put in it the threads 
of golden hair she gave him, and 
stirred all together. Then he lit 
a lamp that burned with the blue 
flame of spirit of wine, and set the 
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beaker above it to boil, and began to 
chant in an unknown tongue. 

The incantation ended. Giving 
forth clouds of steam, the boiling 
liquor was filtered into a red phial, 
and that was set in a bowi of water 
to cool. Then the sage took it and 
pressed in a glass stopper and said 
one charm more. He held out the 
phial. “Take it. Let him drink 
it in water or wine. No liquor can 
quell its virtue. Let him drink it— 
and he will love none other than you.” 

She snatched the phial and hurried 
out. 

Then the sage put off his gown and 
his turban—the air was now hot and 
clammy—and wiped his brow. “ Fuit 
—comes ille Franciscus,” he said 
softly, and laughed. For that means 
‘“‘ Our Count Francesco has done with 
life.’ The sage drew the Countess 
Lucrezia’s jewels to him and began to 
examine them. Then he laughed 
again. He seemed to think that 
Francesco’s death had been well paid 


for. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
AND HIS WISDOM. 


you _ should 
remember that Lio- 
nardo came through 
the twilight sadly 
home. It was dark, 
and very dark to 
be a night of June, 
when he climbed to 
his quarters. On 
the threshold he 
stumbled at some- 
thing — something 
big, heavy and soft. 
He found his tinder 
and made a light. 
Piero the bravo lay 
across the,doorway, 
stiff and cold. Lio- 
nardo bent over 
him. There was no 


blood, no trace of wound. The eyes 
were wide open, and from them and 
the grinning jaws, hate still looked 
out. But there was no mark of 
agony. The man had a dagger in 
his right hand, a dagger bright and 
unstained. 

How ? How ? Lionardo knelt down 
and set his candle on the ground 
and moved the body gently. As he 
did it, the light fell on scratches in 
the black marble of the floor. Lio- 
nardo went upon hands and knees. 
C-H-R-U-S-O-P—there death had 
stayed the hand. 

Chrusopoulos! Agesilaus Chruso- 
poulos, the sage. Lionardo closed 
the glaring eyes, and let a cloak fall 
across the dead, and sat down to 
think. 

Chrusopoulos had watched that 
fight in the garden. Chrusopoulos had 
heard Piero confess that Castracane 
had plotted the death of Francesco. 
And now Piero lay dead without a 
wound, and in death charged Chruso- 
poulos with his murder. Chruso- 
poulos had poisoned him because— 
why, because he had betrayed Cas- 
tracane! Chrusopoulos must be Cas- 
tracane’s man. 

Well, and what matter? Castra- 
cane, Chrusopoulos—fit master, fit 
servant. The devil give them joy of 
each other. One Piero the less in 
the world. What matter for that 
either ? 

Ah, but he had pardoned Piero. He 
had given Piero life. It was imper- 
tinence for someone to take that life 
away. And Piero was a man of Vel- 
lano, his subject, his man. 

Lionardo tightened his sword-belt, 
and went out to speak with Agesilaus 
Chrusopoulos the sage. 

But on his way he 
Bishop. 

Now, the Bishop awhile before, as 
you know, had seen the Countess Lu- 
crezia’s face. He had heard her go 


met the 
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into the chamber of Agesilaus Chru- 
sopoulos. Thereat he reflected, hand 
upon lip, and the end of his reflec- 
tions was that he went to speak with 
the Lady Porzia, the Countess’s aunt. 
The Lady Porzia awoke to receive him. 
After due greetings, “‘One grows 
curious with age,” said the Bishop. 

“1,” said the Lady Porzia, “‘ grow 
sleepy.” 

“You will never be old, lady.” 

Dull, weary eyes looked at him. 
‘I am old. But I do not seem able 
to die.” 

“It is, perhaps, because you are 
wanted still.” 

She laughed. ‘“‘ Have I been so 
much use to you, Giovanni ? ” 

He laid his hand on hers. “ And 
now I want your help. This after- 
noon something has happened.” He 
looked a question. 

“IT heard a noise,” said the Lady 
Porzia. 

“T have just seen Lucrezia. Her 
eyes—— 

‘*T remember my maid insisted on 
telling me that Francesco was with 
her alone. I suppose,” said the 
Countess, looking straight before her, 
“that Francesco told her he loved 
Beatrice.” 

““She has gone to Chrusopoulos.”’ 

“That person affects me like foul 
air.” 

“He will give her—some charm, 
perhaps—some potion, it is more 
likely. Can you put that in my 
hands ? ” 

“It will be quite simple,” said 
the Lady Porzia calmly. She asked 
for no explanation. She suggested 
no plan. ‘* Wait,” and she went out. 

The Countess Lucrezia came back 
to her chamber panting. Without a 
sound of warning the Lady Porzia 
entered. ‘‘Lucrezia!”’ she cried 
through the twilight, and the girl 
started violently, and thrust her phial 
behind a curtain. ‘“‘ Where are you, 


child ?”’ She came slowly across 
the room to the girl’s side. “ The 
Bishop asks to speak with you. Where 
have you been so long ? ” 

*[—I—I—I wili go to him at 
once,” the girl stammered, and hur- 
ried out. 

The Lady Porzia took the phial 
from behind the curtain and followed. 

As the Countess came into her 
aunt’s room the Bishop rose and 
solemnly made the sign of benedic- 
tion. The girl shrank away trem- 
bling. He did not speak. “ I—you— 
you asked for me ?”’ she gasped. The 
Lady Porzia entered. 

“I came,” said the Bishop, “ to 
ask your presence at High Mass to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, yes, I will come. 
all ?” 

The Bishop looked at the Lady 
Porzia. She bent her head. ‘“ Yes, 
that is all,” said the Bishop; and as 
the Countess slunk out, he gave her 
his blessing again. 

Then the Lady Porzia held out the 
phial. He took it, and “I am your 
debtor so many times,” he said, and 
left her alone. 

A moment afterwards the Coun- 
tess Lucrezia broke in. ‘* Aunt,” she 
cried, “‘ aunt! did you take a phial 
from my room ? ”’ 

‘“* Pray make less noise,” said the 
Lady Porzia. “Is it likely that I 
should take a phial ? ” 

‘“* But it was there, and it is gone. 
Think, aunt! A little phial of red 
glass.” 

“If I had taken it,” said the Lady 
Porzia, without opening her eyes, 
‘* T should surely remember taking it.” 

The Countess ran out again and 
searched her room from end to end, 
and questioned all her maids till they 
wept. And then, as she was weeping 
too for utter weariness and idle shame 
and rage, there was a great noise in 
the palace, and men came crying 
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that the sage was gone to the devil 
in a flame of fire. 

It happened thus. 

Lionardo, on his way to the sage, 
met the Bishop, and the Bishop took 
him by the arm, and “ Messer Lio- 
nardo,” says he, “‘ you told me once 
that you were an honest man.” 

‘No, my lord. I said that I was 
none. 

“Precisely,” said the Bishop. 
“* Now, will you come and kill me a 
knave ? ” 

““Which of my friends is due in 
hell ? ” 

“* Agesilaus Chrusopoulos, sir, is 
too wise for this world.” 

“* Well met, my lord! I also have 
my little account with him. A word 
in your ear—he is in the pay of Cas- 
tracane.” 

“* Have you but just found it out ? ” 
said the Bishop. 

So again there was a knocking at 
the sage’s door. When he opened it 
a little way, Lionardo pushed it 
gently wide. The Bishop and he 
walked in, and “ Pah! How vermin 
smell,’”’ muttered Lionardo. 

But the sage did not hear. 
“Valour and Holiness!” he said to 
them. ‘“‘What have Valour and 
Holiness to ask of Wisdom ? ”’ 

‘* Messer Lionardo,” said the Bishop 
“‘T fear tha: the emotions of the con- 
versation niiy lead one of us to cry 
out.” 

On the instant Lionardo’s sword 
flashed forth, and its point was prick- 
ing at the sage’s throat. “I thrust 
if you speak,” said Lionardo. A 
cruel smile came across his lean face. 

The sage said nothing, nor moved. 
Behind the foppery of dyed beard 
and curls his face was twitching cu- 
riously. So they stood, and the 
bluish light flickered along the sword- 
blade. 

The Bishop’s level, passionless 
voice sounded. ‘“‘ You have made a 


potion for the Countess Lucrezia. 
You are now to drink that potion.” 
He set on the table the little red phial. 

The sage made a queer noise in his 
throat as he stared at it. Then he 
looked wildly from one man to the 
other and opened his mouth to speak. 
But the sword-point pricked. He 
shrank away from it and Lionardo 
followed him till the table stopped 
him. There he stood, his eyes dilated, 
his hands plucking nervously at the 
parchments that covered the table. 

“It is pleasant to see a wizard who 
believes in his own magic,”’ said the 
Bishop. “ Drink!” 

** Or——” said Lionardo, and the 
sword-point pressed. 

But the sage sprang aside. He 
caught a glass vessel and hurled it 
at the lamp. There was a roar, a 
blinding flash of white flame that 
wrapped him round. Then black, im- 
penetrable darkness and hot acrid 
smoke. The door banged loud. 

Lionardo, swearing, stumbled across 
the room, charged against the Bishop 
and recoiled, found the door, flung 
it open, and dashed out in pursuit. 
And the Bishop followed. 

But the sage had not gone. He 
waited in the darkness till they 
were out after him, then swiftly 
flung off his gown and passed into 
his laboratory. He ran his hand 
over his scorched face—the flash 
had burnt beard and hair to the skin— 
flung a horseman’s cloak about him, 
put a plumed hat on his head, and 
went quietly out by the back stair. 
No one who saw him knew the 
swarthy bravo in black clothes for 
Agesilaus Chrusopoulos the sage. So 
when the servants came, summoned 
by the loud report, timidly yet wildly 
curious, they could make no better 
of it than that the wizard had been 
taken by the devil his master, who 
had left some of his hell-fire behind. 

And then Agesilaus Chrusopoulos 
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did the last foolish thing in his life. 
He, a paid servant who had failed 
in his task, went back to his master 
Castracane, the tyrant of Frido. 
Long after, certain men clearing out 
the cages of Castracane’s leopards, 
found in a crevice of the stones, a 
golden Zodiac chain, gnawed and 
broken. 


CHAPTER IX. 
TWO WAYS TO LOVE. 


NEELING in_ the 
night Countess Lu- 
crezia tried to pray. 
She tried long and 
made little of it. 
She rose from her 
knees wearily, and 
dragged herself out 
to the garden. She 
paced up and down 
the marble pathway 


like a beast pent in 
a cage. Her clenched 


twitching _ fingers 
struck against the 
golden dagger she 
wore in her girdle. 
She drew in her 
breath and grasped 
the — hilt. Then 
swiftly went to Beatrice’s room. 
Silently she opened the door and 
listened. There was no sound at all. 
She thrust the curtain aside and 
peered in. A taper burnt before the 
crucifix and showed her Beatrice 
asleep. The Countess crept in, pluck- 
ing at her dagger as she came. 
Beatrice lay asleep. Her lovely 
face was the lovelier in its rest. 
One fair arm was flung above her 
head, cream white against the black 
of her hair. The Countess leant over 
her seeking where to strike. Ah, but 
she was beautiful, too beautiful to 
kill. That noble virgin loveliness 
who could hate? There, where the 
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round throat broke in white grace to 
shoulder and bosom, there her own 
head had lain many a night. Too 
beautiful, too beautiful ! 

Beatrice stirred in her sleep, and 
the Countess fled away. She sought 
her own bed at last and tossed upon 
it till the tortured mind could bear no 
more. 

The sun was high when she rose, 
unrested but weary of sleep. She 
kept her maids long braiding her 
wonderful golden hair. She chose a 
dress of shell pink velvet with a girdle 
of gold. And then she went out to 
the roses. She lingered there awhile, 
hoping for the flowers to bring her 
peace. 

“Nay, you are mine and I am 
yours, now and for ever!” It was 
Francesco’s voice. There were Fran- 
cesco and Beatrice clasped heart to 
heart, lip to lip. She saw the fulness 
of their joy. The lovers parted. 
Francesco bowed to the ground, and 
with many a backward glance went 
his way. 

In a new frenzy the Countess sped 
back to the palace, and bade call 
Lionardo, Captain of the Guard. 
Lionardo might not be found. Why, 
then, fools, the lieutenant. Poggio 
Nardi, the lieutenant, a square grizzled 
old soldier, came in and saluted. 

“Take a party of your men. 
Arrest the Lady Beatrice Traversari. 
Bear her in a closed litter to the 
castle of Santa Barbara.” Nardi re- 
peated the order and saluted and 
went out. 

Now Lionardo had been out that 
morning scouring the country for 
tidings of Agesilaus Chrusopoulos, and 
finding none. He came dusty ‘back 
and riding through the town met 
Poggio Nardi and his company of the 
Guard in their white and gold. “‘ Why 
Poggio,” he cried, seeing the litter. 
*“* Why, Poggio, whose litter is this ? ” 

Poggio Nardi laid finger on lip. 
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Lionardo drew up alongside him. 
“The Lady Beatrice,” Poggio whis- 
pered. ‘She is for the dungeons of 
Santa Barbara.” 

Lionardo swore. 
why ?” 

Poggio winked. ‘‘ For kissing what 
her Highness kissed.” 

Lionardo looked at him awhile. 
‘** Poggio, man, there is some devil’s 
error in all this. Go slowly, slow as a 
snail. I ride to the palace for a new 
order.” 

‘Ride to a woman, ride to the 
devil,” grunted Poggio, but he reined 
his horse to a crawl. And Lionardo 
thundered off to the palace. 

His brain was busy. The Countess 
loved Francesco. Poor wretch, he 
had seen that in her eyes often enough. 
Ay, the Countess loved Francesco 
even as he loved Beatrice. Bah! 
*Twas a farce of a world. And the 
Countess would prison Beatrice for 
daring to love whom she loved herself. 
Poor wretch! It was human enough. 
But it must not be. Beatrice must 
never know a dungeon. Beatrice and 
her Francesco must be happy. None 
in the world should hinder that. 

It was not the Countess he sought. 
He galloped in at the palace gate, 
sprang down and ran to Francesco’s 
lodging. Francesco, said his serving 
man, was gone to High Mass. 

‘Then to horse, each of you. 
Saddle a horse for your lord. Come 
all to the Sestola Gate swiftly. There 
is haste.” 

Lionardo mounted again and sped 
away. In the square before the 
Cathedral he came up with Francesco. 
Francesco wore peach-coloured silk 
with garters of sapphires. Lionardo, 
all dust-grimed, caught him by the 
arm. ‘* Whither now, my lord ? ”’ 

“Sir, I go to serve God.” 

‘** All in due season. A word in 
your ear, my lord. Your love is like 
to be prisoned.” 


“Why, man, 


“* Prisoned !” cried Francesco. 

** Will you tell it to the house-tops ? 
Well, my lord, I may save her from 
that for an hour. In that hour you 
and she must be gone from Noventa.” 

“Prisoned! But the Countess 
would not dare.” 

** She has dared.” 

‘“ But ’tis the trick of a fiend.” 

Lionardo shrugged his shoulders. 
** Which of us is all white ? My lord, 
you are loved by a very noble lady. 
Have you always remembered that 
when you dallied with the Countess ?”’ 
Francesco’s swarthy face flushed 
darker. He looked an angry answer. 
Then his eyes fell. ‘“‘ Enough,” said 
Lionardo. ‘‘ Hasten to the Sestola 
Gate, my lord.” 

Lionardo went off again at speed. 
But Poggio Nardi’s company were 
close under the grim red towers of 
Santa Barbara before he caught them. 
Poggio’s orderly was up to the iron- 
bound gate, had the horn at his lips. 
** Halt!” cried Lionardo, spurring on, 
and the horn fell clattering on its 
chain, the files of white and gold 
checked sharply, the black litter in 
the midst swayed and halted. Lio- 
nardo rode up to Poggio Nardi with 
a laugh on his lips. ‘“‘ Poggio, man, it 
was all a jest!” he cried. 

Poggio scratched his head. “ Then 
by my bones, the dullest jest I ever 
heard. Where is the jest ?” 

“Hark in your ear. Her Highness 
only meant to scare the girl. I have 
seen her, and she says enough has 
been done. We are to turn now and 
bring her to the Sestola Gate.” 

Poggio still scratched his head. 
‘““Her Highness’s order?” he en- 
quired in amazement. 

** Her Highness’s order.” 

Poggio saluted, and “‘ Files about ! ” 
he cried, and they turned in the 
narrow street and marched back. 

“To the Sestola Gate,’ Lionardo 
continued, “‘ and there Francesco and 
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his men are waiting to ride off with 


” 


her. 
They came to the Sestola Gate and 


passed out and halted by Francesco 
and his men. Then Francesco thrust 
forward to the litter. But Lionardo 
put him aside and took the key from 
Poggio Nardi and unlocked the panels 
and slid them back. 

Beatrice blinked at the sudden 
light. Then she saw _ Francesco. 
The beautiful face flamed for him. 
‘* Francesco!’’ she cried, and her 
voice was music. She held out her 


arms. 


Lionardo drew back, hanging his 
head. 

Francesco came and kissed her 
hands and lifted her to the ground, a 
goddess robed in silver. Then he 
sprang to his horse and lifted her up 
behind him, and crying “ Follow!” 
went off at speed. He had alto- 
gether forgotten Lionardo. 

Lionardo watched them speed away 
through the sunlight. Francesco 
turned his head and kissed her, and 
she clung to him, her cheek on his 
shoulder. 

Lionardo turned away, biting his lip. 


—— 


CHAPTER X. 
HOW LIONARDO CONFESSED. 


x, LOWLY back to the 

[2 palace rode Lio- 

= nardo. There was 

something yet to 

do. By the mercy 

of Heaven, there 

was something yet 

to do. Without 

that, one would 

have to think—and 

thought was the 

most damnable 

misery on earth. 

Well, there was 

something to do. 

It remained to 

explain the jest 

to the Countess. 

And she was like to 

be duller even 

than Poggio Nardi. 

Poor wretch ! How would she answer ? 
Rage, threats, more than threats ? 
It made no matter. He had done the 
only thing that a man could do. He 
had his honour clean. Ay, and hers, 
the Countess Lucrezia’s ? Why, none 
but he need know her shame. None 
but he—and herself. Even that was 
too much. As the days went by, she 
would hate herself, scorn herself. 

h, God help her ! 


Lionardo came to the palace; he 
sent Poggio and the men to their 
quarters ; he begged audience of the 
Countess. He was at once admitted. 
Her hand was stone to his lips. He 
drew himself up and spoke with his 
eyes turned from her face. “A 
report to your Highness. Meeting 
the Lieutenant Poggio Nardi I 
found that he had mistaken your 
Highness’s intention with regard to 
the Lady Beatrice. He was con- 
ducting her to the prison of Santa 
Barbara. Then I, knowing well that 
this could not be your Highness’s 
will——”’ 

She sprang up. “ It was my will,” 
she cried fiercely. “It was my will! 
Who dares gainsay it ?” 

Then Lionardo turned. He saw 
the dark eyes blaze in a haggard face, 
and meeting them full, he spoke. 
“Then I, knowing well that this 
could not be your Highness’s will, 
bade them take her to the Sestola 
Gate. There, as your Highness would 
desire, I delivered her to her love, the 
Count Francesco, and they are gone 
together.” 

Her bosom was 
hardly found voice. 
him ?”’ she gasped. 


She 
has 


heaving. 
** She 
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And Lionardo felt the shame of it. 
“As Your Highness’s nobility would 
desire,” he said slowly. 

She stared at him for a moment, 
panting. Then ‘“ You mock me, you 
hound!” she screamed, and sprang 
at him and tore the riding-whip from 
his hand and lashed his face. 

While she struck in her frenzy, and 
the man stood still and endured, the 
Lady Porzia came in, crying “ Lu- 
crezia, where is Beatrice ? ” 

The Countess started round, all 
quivering still. She laughed. “I 
have delivered her to her love the 
Count Francesco, and they are gone 
together. That is a jest. Will you 
not laugh ? See, he has laughed!” 
She pointed with her whip to Lio- 
nardo’s swelling, blood-stained face. 

The Lady Porzia came across the 
room and stood between them. She 
turned her back on Lucrezia. ‘“‘ Sir,” 
she said gently, “will you tell me 
the truth ?” 

“The Lady Beatrice and Count 
Francesco are together, and now upon 
the way to Zena, as Her Highness 
has told you,” said Lionardo quietly, 
and wiped the blood from his face. 
The Lady Porzia gave a sigh of relief 
and still looked at him in wonder, in 
pity. But the Countess laughed again. 
The bitterness of that laugh spurred 
Lionardo’s mind. His work was not 
done yet. The Countess was not safe 
yet. He had to explain his wounds 
to the Lady Porzia; he had to 
justify the Countess to her. Nay, he 
had to explain those wounds to her 
who had made them; he had to 
justify the Countess to herself. She 
must be spared more shame. “ And 
now,” said Lionardo, ‘‘ I have to ask 
pardon of Her Highness. Indeed, I 
confess it was a shameful cheat. The 
blows you gave, lady, are no more 
than my desert. I have pretended 
to a skill not mine. I know nothing 
of war, and I have lived upon you by 


fraud. I pray you believe that I 
wish it undone. I was never Squar- 
cia’s lieutenant.”” Some choked sound 
came from the Countess. Both women 
were lost in wonder. Lionardo went 
steadily on. “‘ That was a jest of his, 
and I was a rogue buffoon to play it 
upon you. God knows you did well 
to be angry. Such jests deserve even 
a worse punishment than your wrath. 
I am at your orders.” 

“Who are you, in God’s name ? ”’ 
cried the Countess. 

Lionardo hesitated. There was no 
help for it. Out came the truth. 
**T am Lionardo da Feltre, Duke of 
Vellano.”” He knelt before her. 
“Lady, I have cheated you most 
basely. I pray you—forget.”” He 
looked up to her eyes and spoke the 
last words again slowly. “I pray 
you—forget.” 

Crimson-cheeked the Countess 
turned away. “‘Go—go—go!” she 
gasped. Lionardo rose and went out. 

The two women stared at the door 
a moment, then their eyes met 
“That was not why I struck him.” 
said the Countess in a low voice. 

** He wished me to think so,” said 
the Lady Porzia. “I shall think 
so ” 


They looked at each other awhile in 


silence. “I did not give Beatrice to 
Francesco,”’ said the Countess, ‘*‘ I—”’ 
‘** He wished me tothinkso. I shall 
think so,” said the Lady Porzia. She 
moved to the door. ‘“‘ And he loved 
Beatrice,’ she said, and went out. 
The Countess was left fingering 
Lionardo’s riding whip. For the hour 
at least the frenzy of love had burnt 
itself out. There were but the dead 
ashes of passion in her heart, and 
despair and shame. Ay, shame. She 
had shown herself naked to all the 
world. Her love would be a common 
jest. . . - No! He had spared 
her that. He had cloaked her 
shame. To all the world he had 
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noble, her honour 
he had even tried 
to persuade herself that she had 
not stained it. And for that she had 
struck at him like some vile sexless 
thing of the streets. Still he tried to 
save her. He caught at the shame 
that was hers and took it to himself. 
He justified her to another; he had 
fought hard to justify her to herself. 

The lean grave face rose suddenly 
before her, and then she saw it 
swollen and wet with blood. Her 
eyes grew dim. 

** And he loved Beatrice.”’ Was it 
so indeed ? He loved Beatrice, and 
because she loved Francesco, he had 


shown her 
clean. Nay, 


been Francesco’s friend and won 
Beatrice for him. That was his way 
of love? .... Yet he did not 
hate the woman who would have 
flung Beatrice into a prison. In his 
own despair he could feel for her, 
and work to lighten her shame... . 
There was a greatness about the 
man. She looked down at his 
whip. The stain of his blood was 
on her fingers. Tears glistened on her 
cheeks, slow, remorseful tears. She 
forgot her own loss, her own misery. 
She thought of his, and for him she 
felt. And in that hour her shame 


was forgotten too. 
Lionardo had conquered. 


(To be Continued.) 


LOVER’S SONG 


BY SYDNEY HESSELRIGGE 


O every star in sky so blue 

Is shining but for me and you, 

For every star reflects the light 

That in your eyes shines clear and bright. 


O every rose on every tree 

Is blooming but for you and me, 
For in our hearts the love that grows 
Is blossoming just like a rose. 


O every leaf on every bough 

Is whispering about us now, 

For every tree within the wood 
Has sheltered us and understood. 


O every bird that gaily sings 

A web of music round us flings, 
Till all the world’s a melody 

Just made for joy of you and me. 


O every sunbeam everywhere 

Is shining for us—happy pair! 
Around our steps the sunbeams play— 
You said you loved me, dear, to-day ! 
You said you loved me, dear, to-day! 














TEA ESTATE SHEWING ADAM'S PEAK. 


THE WONDERLAND OF CEYLON 


By GENERAL SIR GEORGE WOLSELEY, K.C.B, 


HEN returning from India, 

on the expiry of my com- 

mand, instead of coming 

direct to England, I stopped 

at Ceylon, and there I spent a very 
enjoyable fortnight in visiting its 
buried cities, of which I had heard so 
much, but had not seen previously. 
Meanwhile, I must add that its 
towns, which are not dead, but still 
very much alive, present many inter- 
esting features likewise. Notably 
Colombo, the beautiful marine capital 
of the island, which is the accredited 
rendezvous where East meets West, 
and in whose harbour the flags of 
all nations wave in the breeze. The 
first view of this remarkable city is 
very striking. A large breakwater 
runs for a considerable distance into 
the sea, and when the wild waves 


of the Indian Ocean dash against it 
and throw their white spray high 
into the air above the red-tiled 
houses and bright green foliage of 
the town, the picture evolved is 
most effective, and full of colour and 
variety. Added to this, the coast is 
fringed with stately palms and jak- 
trees, which form shady avenues, 
suggesting coolness even on the hot- 
test days; and as for the Cinnamon 
Gardens, where the scented atmo- 
sphere is an influence in itself, a drive 
through them is a veritable dream 
of beauty and pleasure. For you see 
all sorts of tender hothouse plants 
growing in extreme luxuriance out 
in the open air; while aloes, crotons, 
areca palms, and plantains spring up 
everywhere around. The flowering 
shrubs present such a rainbow of 
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vivid hues that it seems as if Nature 
had received a fresh inspiration of 
colour and exploited it there. 

On entering the town you find that 
the streets of Colombo present a 
most kaleidoscopic appearance, owing 
to the motley array of people who 
throng them; while as for the Pettah 
(which might be called the nucleus 
of the city), a walk through it is not 
only interesting, but really affords 
one a new sensation, for the sights 
and sounds to be seen and heard 


RESTHOUSE, 


there are quite sui generis ; and as 
for the confusion of tongues which 
salutes the ear, it could only be 
paralleled by that of Babel.* 

The journey from Colombo to 
Kandy, the old-mountain capital, is 
said to embrace the most beautiful 
scenery in the world. Not having 


* But though the Pettah is undoubtedly 
fascinating, in fealty to facts I must admit 
that while other parts of it attract the eye of 
the traveller, the Bazaar takes his attention 
most forcibly by the nose ! 


seen the whole world, I cannot con- 
scientiously endorse that statement. 
But I can truly say that I found it 
charming; with that subtle charm 
which stimulates the imagination 
while it pleases the eye, and gives 
birth to many new thoughts and 
feelings by the strange influence 
which it exercises over the mind. I 
and the two friends by whom I was 
accompanied, accomplished the dis- 
tance in a hired conveyance—a four- 
wheeled dog-cart drawn by a pair of 


ANURADHAPURA. 


ponies—and though some of the 
Rest-houses at which we had to stop 
on the way left much to be desired, 
others were very satisfactory ; and, 
on the whole, I found it a most enjoy- 
able mode of travelling, because it 
enabled me to see so much more of 
the country than if I had been in 
the train. 

On arriving at Kandy, I was greatly 
struck by its situation. For it lies in 
an amphitheatre of high hills—some 
peaked and others defined by soft 
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parabolic curves—and by the side of a 
lake whose clear waters so faithfully 
mirror the scenes on its banks that 
every object is thus duplicated, and 
a series of delightful pictures is the 
result. 

About eight miles from Kandy there 
is a very interesting place called 
Gampola—or, as it was known in 
native records, Gangra-sri-poora— 
which means, the stately city by the 
river. In its neighbourhood is to 
be “found more of native life and 


ASSAM RUBBER TREE, 


character than in the low country. 
Among other things, you see there 
the homesteads of Kandyan Heads- 
men as they existed a thousand 
years ago, their occupants dwelling in 
dignified seclusion amid their families 
and hereditary serfs, away from the 
haunts of men, by whom, owing to 
the nature of their calling, they were 
regarded with repulsion. 

Gampola of the present day, how- 
ever, presents a very poor appear- 
ance, and the older portions of the 


33 
town are so insignificant and unlovely 
that it is difficult to realise the fact 
of its having once been the seat of 
native royalty and considered “a 
stately city.” In short, as it 
stands, it looks like a place that 
had written its own epitaph and 
was virtually dead—although it is 
still hyphened to modern life by a 
railway station. 

On leaving Gampola 
thence lies through a 


the route 
very bold 


country, until, in one direction, it 


PEREDINAYA GARDENS. 


trends towards Dickoya and Maskelya, 
along which lies the path to Adam’s 
Peak, which for a considerable period 
was believed to be the highest point 
in the island, though subsequently it 
was ascertained that a mountain in 
the Neuara Eliya range, called Pedro- 
tallagalla, is still higher, being 8,000 
feet above sea level. 

Meanwhile, there is no spot in 
Ceylon to which so much legendary 
interest attaches as Adam’s Peak, on 
the summit of which is still shown the 


D 
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reputed imprint of a giant’s foot *--- 
said by the Mahommedans to be 
Adam’s—hence the name of the hill. 

This wondrous mountain stands 
isolated and apart, and rising thus 
abruptly from the ground, it presents 
a most imposing appearance. Be- 
sides, though it is very steep, when 
the ascent is accomplished, the trav- 
eller feels indemnified for the fatigue 
it imposes by the magnificent pano- 
rama spread out 
before him. 
From that lofty 
eminence, the 
unrivalled view 
extends on four 
sides over an 
immense ex- 
panse of wooded 
country, inter- 
sected with glit- 
tering _—srivers, 
dotted here and 
there with 
mountains, and 
bounded on’ two 
sides by the 
blue waters of 
the Indian 
Ocean. But 
what struck me 
as most remark- 
able about the 
Peak was the 
extraordinary 
shadow it casts 
in the early 
morning (the 
best time to visit it), and which 
has such a weird effect that while 
looking at it, you feel as if you were 
gazing at a vision and not at anything 
that was really passing before you. 
It is quite unique, and is called “ The 
Adam’s Peak’ While at first it 
glides up above the soft drifts of 
Sacred 


fx,* Called “ The 


Footprint.” 


“ Sri-pada "’—?.e,, 


ABHAYAGIR, ANURADHAPURA 


white cloud mist, sweeping slowly 
along the valleys, it subsequently 
extends far beyond the island-shores 
into the distant ocean, and when the 
sun rises higher the outline becomes 
for the moment more sharply and 
clearly defined, but after a brief 
space it falls back on the mountain, 
and then—shrinking and dwindling 
away by degrees as it draws closer 
to the source whence it sprang—it 
finally loses it- 
self in the dense 
forests with 
which the’ hill- 
side is covered 

It was, in 
truth, a won- 
drous spectacle. 
And _ while it 
lasted it seemed 

to me as if 
everything had 
been momen- 
tarily trans- 
formed; as if 
the earth be- 
neath were 
painted with 
mystic images 
from the sky, 
and as if that 
strange pheno- 
menon had some 
magic quality 
whereby it sym- 
bolised the dark 
mystery that 
lies behind life. 
the elusive, spec- 


In addition to 
tacular charm, it is scenes like this 
which minister to our finer moods 


and draw out what is best in us; 
enabling us to realise that kin- 
ship with Nature which distinguished 
the Greek ideal, and proved that the 
inanimate world around is not dead 
and pulseless, but something that is 
instinct with life and teaching for all 
who have an eye to see its fairness 









and an ear to catch its harmonies. 
As Plato has shown us in his hierarchy, 
we must ascend from the beauty of 
objects to the beauty of the thoughts 
which they suggest; and when we 
can do so we are able to feel and 
understand what is meant by our 
fellowship with Nature. 

Taking Adam’s Peak as a centre, 
a number of pleasant rides and 
excursions radiate from it. But 
the one I 
found most 
interesting was 
that which takes 
you to the 
lovely stretch 
of Savannah 
and forest, 
known as_ the 
Bopatelawa 
Patnas*, which 
for beauty of 
scenery and 
abundance _ of 
sport surpass 
every other part 
of the island, 
and which 
sweep onwards 
amid many un- 
dulations’ until 
they finally 
reach the lofty 
peak of Kirri- 
galpota in the 
direction of 
Uva (sometimes 
spelled Oova). 

My next ob- 
jective point was Neuara Eliya; 
and on my way thither my atten- 
tion was drawn to the deep 
emerald hue of the hills, and to the 
sparkle and glitter of the waterfalls 
which flow down their sides. Also 
to the pretty cottages in sequestered 
nooks, and the wilhares, or temples 





*“ Patna’ means a large undulating tract 
of grass land. 
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—each with its girdle of graceful 
bamboos and cocoanuts—which came 
into view from time to time; and 
lastly to the pea-fowl, whose splendid 
plumage seemed to give the last 
touch and finish to these glowing 
scenes. 

On arriving at Neuara Eliya *, I 
was surprised to find that, instead of 
looking tropical, like other parts of 
the island, ‘it presents an almost 
Alpine appear- 
ance, owing to 
the darkstunted 
vegetation on 
the surround- 
ing mountains. 
However, on 
lower levels 
there are many 
stately tree- 
ferns — peculiar 
to the locality 
—which give a 
distinctive 
cachet to the 
scene ; while the 
scarlet blossoms 
of the rhodo- 
dendron, which 
flash forth here 
and there, form 
what - painters 
call a “ charm- 
ing splash of 
colour ”’ against 
the sombre foli- 
age amid which 


FLIGHT OF STEPS, MIHINTALI,’ ANURADHAPURA. t h e 4 appear. 


Neuara_ Eliya 
is said to be the most healthy 
part of Ceylon, owing to the 
comparative coolness of the tem- 
perature; for in December and 
January, frost, and even thin 


*To me Neuara Eliya had a special in- 
terest, because it was the early home of my 
old friend, Sir Samuel Baker, whose enthu- 
siastic admiration of Ceylon was such that I 
have heard him say, ‘‘ There are parts of the 
island so beautiful that they are like heaven.’ 
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SIGIRI ROCK, NEAR ANURADHAPURA. 


ice, make their appearance in this 
region during the night, and are, of 
course, highly esteemed on account 
of their rarity. But I understand that 
the pleasantest time of the year to 
make a stay here is from May to 
October, because at that period the 
temperature is equable as well as 
cool. 

There are many pleasant walks 
and rides in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Neuara Eliya, the most 
favourite excursion being to Pedro- 
tallagalla (previously mentioned) from 
which there is an exceptionally fine 
view of hill and dale, forest and 
prairie land, and ultimately of the 
faintly defined streak of silver light 
which indicates. the union between 
land and sea 

The province of Uva,* which is 
about 140 miles from Colombo, is 
interesting on many counts, but 


*It will be remembered that it was at 
Dyatillawa in this province that so many 
captive Boers were ordered to pass their exile. 


chiefly by reason of the charm of its 
scenery. For its wild blue hills are 
of beautiful conformation; its tor- 
rents flow in bright waves over steep 
rocks and impending boulders; and 
its magnificent gorges—which are of 
unusual depth—are richly clothed 
with timber, amid which the gigantic 
Taliput and other palms, together 
with the crimson-tipped leaves of the 
ironwood tree, form a very con- 
spicuous feature. Moreover, between 
these dark, mysterious hill-forests and 
the sunlit valleys now lying at their 
feet, that sharp note of contrast is 
struck which gives such emphasis to 
nature as well as to life, and so 
greatly enhances the interest of both. 

And yet, bountiful as nature has 
been to this fair island—which might 
indeed be called the gem of Eastern 


+ The many rich coffee plantations, which I 
passed as I journeyed along, looked, with 
their pretty delicate flowers, so different from 
the stunted insignificant little tea-bushes, that 
the twain presented the familiar antithesis of 
poetry and prose. 
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waters—it is not to scenery that 
Ceylon owes its reputation as a 
Wonderland, but to the stupendous 
remains of art—the ruined palaces 
and temples which are scattered 
broadcast over half the country, and 
which, by, their size and magnificence, 
attest the genius of those who erected 
them, and the pre-eminence of a 
civilisation now so long extinct. 
Nevertheless, with few exceptions, 
the localities of these ancient capitals, 
whose ruins stud the land, and which 
were once so famous, are now desolate 
and deserted; and the buildings of 
which they consisted have sunk into 
such complete débris, that they are 
at the present time without form 
and void, and might be called mere 
traditions in stone. For example, all 
that now remains of Bintena, Alut- 
neuara, and one or two others are 
ruined dagobas, some fragments of 
temples, and carved pillars, scattered 
here and there through :.the. dense 
jungle, and extensive earthen em- 


SURUONUNIYA TEMPLE, ANURADHAPURA. 


bankments which stretch, for miles 
through almost unexplored forests, 
and lie perdu there. In short, the 
débris of these buried cities is so 
hidden away by inaccessible jungle 
that when you penetrate into the 
interior, you come upon parts so 
very ancient that while looking at 
them you feel as if the intervening 
centuries had rolled away, and you 
were back in primitive ages when the 
world was young. Anuradhapura is, 
however, an exception to this. For 
though as a city it has literally 
vanished out of sight, and you feel 
as you stand there that you are 
treading on the burial place of dynas- 
ties and the grave of lost races, so 
many of its monuments and sculptures 
are still extant that a very fair idea 
of its pristine splendour and import- 
ance can be formed, It is true that 
it is now a place of silence, and its 
crumbling dagobas have no wor- 
shippers ; nevertheless, the enormous 
masses of stonework which have been 
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unearthed and brought to light by 
the British Government look so solid 
and enduring that we may reasonably 
hope the ancient place has still a 
future before it, and will long con- 
tinue to form part of the Wonderland 
of Ceylon, 

Meantime to Anuradhapura is a- 
warded the distinction of containing 
the oldest known building in any 
Eastern country,* and the oldest 
historically known tree in the world, 
the former being the Thapuramo 
Pagoda, constructed as a receptacle 
for the reputed collar-bone of Buddha 
three centuries before the Christian 
era; and the latter the celebrated 
Bo-tree, sacred to Buddha, and said 
to have been in existence 228 years 
B.C. Of course, in dealing with 
ancient chronology, the proverbial 
grains of allowance must always be 
be taken, especially as we are told 
that authentic history does not em- 
brace much more than three thousand 
years. Nevertheless, the accounts of 
Anuradhapura, its buildings, its monu- 
ments, and its wonderful tree, can 
be relied on. For we know that it 
was the capital of Ceylon for ten 
centuries, and that from it and 
Polonnaruwa, embassies and armies 
went forth, in by-past ages, to many 
parts of the world. 

This ancient city is, therefore, 
well worthy of a visit. And the 
pathos which attaches to the passing 
away of anything that has existed, 
adds a still deeper note to the interest 
it awakens. As for myself, as I gazed 
at its sculptures, its carvings, its 
pillars, and, above all, its gigantic 
dagobas, which look like veritable 
hills in the distance, I felt glad that 
I had seen it. For it is one of those 
things the sight of which marks an 
epoch in life. Nay, more, while 


* Ferguson’s ‘‘ Handbook of Architecture.” 
Vol. L., p. 43. 


affording us a glimpse into the remote 
mysterious past, and suggesting the 
strange contrast between it and the 
present, its solemn grandeur and 
pathetic beauty, even in decay, seem 
to lift the soul to a state of serene 
acquiescence in inevitable laws, and 
make us realise that even the stone 
—hard and enduring as it is—is not 
immutable, but must, by the action of 
time, crumble into dust, as well as 
the hands that shaped and moulded 
it. 

Among other dagobas, the Abhaya- 
gir claims notice as being, in its 
original state, the largest of the 
kind in Ceylon, measuring at the 
time of its erection 405 feet, and 
being thus higher than St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. Moreover, though the 
wear and tear of twenty centuries 
have lessened its height, it is still a 
stupendous and imposing monument, 
and bears the date B.C. 47. To me 
there seemed to be something sphinx- 
like about it when I thought of the 
many centuries during which it has 
seen the pageant of life go by, and, 
judging from its present appearance, 
the many more it is likely to see. 
But the feeling is quite intelligible, 
for there is a spell in these old monu- 
ments which makes itself keenly felt 
when you understand their inward- 
ness, and realise that though the 
faith which they symbolise is different 
from ours, the reverent Buddhist of 
Anuradhapura worked the deepest 
emotions of his soul into the carvings 
and frescoes with which he covered 
his sacred buildings at that remote 
period. 

Thus, though there is neither speech 
nor language, these ancient relics 
seem to murmur to us in broken 
syllables of a time long gone by. And 
as we listen to them, a vision of 
vanished days rises before us, until 
for the moment the dead past seems 
to live again. 
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Meanwhile, when seen from a dis- 
tance, as daylight begins to fade, 
Anuradhapura and its outworks ac- 
quire a visionary beauty which is 
quite indescribable. The red hues 
of sunset have such an extraordinary 
effect that beneath their influence 
everything is transfigured; objects 
lose their outlines, and even the 
solid masses of masonry seem to 
fade into unreality, until the whole 
scene suggests the idea of a dream. 


the crocodile basks lazily in the sun 
upon their deserted shores. As regards 
those uncanny reptiles, shooting them, 
or at least trying to get a shot at 
them, affords very good sport when 
no better is to be had. For their 
hearing is so abnormally acute that 
the difficulty of stalking them adds 
considerably to the interest of the 
pursuit. 

It is, however, elephant shooting 
which is the sport par excellence of 








THE BASE OF THE PUANWELLI, OR *GOLD DUST,’ DAGOBA, SHEWING THE STATUES OF PRIESTS AND KING 
DUTUGMUNA, ANARAJAPURA. 


As has been said, the general aspect 
of the country in these remote places 
is that of desolation and _ fallen 
greatness ; and the wondrous tanks 
which supplied millions with water 
in former ages, now lie so idle and 
out of repair * that the pelican sails 
in solitude over their waters, and 


* The Reservoirs, restored by Government 
however, are already doing good work, and at 
the present time they supply the surrounding 
rice-fields with water, just as they did two 
thousand years ago. 


Ceylon ; and there are few countries 
in the East where the conditions 
under which it and other field sports 
can be enjoyed are so favourable as 
in the ‘‘ Island of spices.” 
Mihintali, the sacred mountain, is 
some eight miles from Anuradhapura, 
and is associated with several Sin- 
halese legends of a period anterior to 
the Christian era, when it was known 
in ancient chronicles: as the Cliff of 
Ambathalo. It is about a thousand 
feet high, well wooded almost to the 
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top of the peak, and, like other re- 
markable hills, it stands alone. The 
ascent to it, which is very steep, is 
made by nearly nineteen hundred 
steps cut in the face of the rock, and 
from the summit the view obtained 
embraces the entire breadth of the 
island. It was from this hill that 
Mahinto, the Apostle of Buddha, 
promulgated the doctrines which exer- 
cised such a mighty and beneficent 
influence on the minds of its fol- 
lowers ; and even at the present day, 
this holy mountain is held in such 
veneration that pilgrims from Budd- 
hist countries, such as Japan and 
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Burma, etc., still come to it regularly 
year after year. 

With my visit to Mihintali, this 
most pleasant tour ended. And, as 
I looked back on it and thought of 
all I had seen, Ceylon is so thickly 
sprinkled with ruins that in one 
sense it seemed to me like the skeleton 
of a departed country. But Nature 
is so beautiful and bountiful there, 
and has spread such a rich mantle 
over these mouldering remains that 
in many cases they have gained by 
what they surrendered, and are more 
interesting now than they could have 
been even in the days of their pride, 


BLOSSOMS 


BY J. BRAMMALL SHREWSBURY. 


Once more the opening bud, 


The birds that sing ; 


Once more the blossoms frail 
Their fragrance bring ; 
So death and life, so Winter and so Spring. 


Once more the sunny days, 


The blossoms borne 


Upon the breeze and left 


Upon the lawn ; 


Days when the light is best just after dawn. 


Once more the joy of life 


No longer sad ; 


When blossoms come and _ birds 


Their voices add 


To Nature’s one persistent cry, be glad. 





By ROBERT BARR 


Mllustiated by Wilfrid Sayers 


might truthfully have been 

labelled “* Peace.” It occu- 

pied a romantic situation near 
the head of the valley. Above it lay 
the large mill-pond, or small lake, 
just as you choose to call it, placid 
in the moonlight, its margin, how- 
ever, Shaded by drooping trees, whose 
branches bent to drink, as it seemed, of the clear, still water. The pond 
was needed as a reservoir of power, for the mill was far up that valley, 
and the stream at this height was small. Lower down, where the rivu- 
let became a river, there were mills in plenty that had no pond, and 
needed nothing more than a narrow channel cut to feed their small 
wheels. But Elmsdell Mill, to make the most of what water it had, possessed 
a wheek of great diameter, that the leverage of its spokes might make 
the most of the liquid force at its command. The stone mill itself was 
overgrown with ivy, and overshadowed by tall elms, and coming from 
the north, one would not suspect its existence, were it not for that mirror 
of a pond, which seemed framed with a green girdle. But the southern 
end of the mill was bare white stone in its lower story, overtopped by 
timber and plaster in the gable, and was a landmark for miles to any 
traveller coming up the winding road by the stream, he seeing the mill with 
its fringe of trees topping the upper valley. 

It was a scene emblematic of the sweetest peace, yet was far from 
being typical of the state of affairs in England, for that grim fighter, 
Cromwell himself, was camped but half an hour’s ride away down this 
vale of seeming content, resting from his latest battle, where he had put 
to flight those who scorned him, scattering them like chaff before the 
wind, and Dorothy, as with her apron she rubbed the white dust from the 
semi-obscured end window of the mill, saw a mounted man and a dozen 
foot soldiers hurrying up the road towards the mill. Dorothy was dis- 
contented with Cromwell, and thought him a mosc unreasonable man, yet 
had she cause for congratulation if shethad only paused to think. Only 
Copyright in Great Britain aid U.s.A., by Rober. Barr, 1906. 


\ PAINTING of Elmsdell Mill 
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THE IDLER 


the day before had a great fear been 
lifted from herself and her mother. 
News of a fierce battle had come to 
them, and after that, silence and 
racking anxiety, for her father and 
her two stalwart brothers were all 
three among Cromwell’s forces. News 
of the conflict had been carried to 
that secluded vale by men who brought 
cartloads of wheat which were weighed 
into the mill, each man accepting a 
statement on paper of the weight of 
his load, written by the miller’s wife. 
The incursion of grain was entirely un- 
expected by the two women in the 
cottage on the opposite side of the 
road to the mill, and all the bringers 
could say was that they had been 
ordered by officers of the Parlia- 
mentary army to deliver what wheat 
they had to Elmsdell Mill. One wise 
yeoman said he thought it was be- 
cause the mill stood so secluded, 
thus less likely to fall into the hands 


of the Royalists, noted throughout 
the land as being scandalously igno- 
rant of their own country, while 
every inch of the shire was known to 
the Cromwellian soldiers, and in this 
surmise the old yeoman was doubtless 


right. These men said a terrible 
battle had been fought, but what the 
outcome was not one of them knew. 
Their duty was to bring wheat to the 
mill, and they were inclined to sup- 
pose that the less they interfered in 
the affairs of the mighty, the better 
for them, for no man yet knew how 
the cat was to jump, although all ad- 
mitted Cromwell seemed to be having 
the best of it. 

The first tidings that all was well 
with their own folk came by mounted 
messenger up the valley, hurrying 
his horse so that the women, seeing 
him come, had their worst moment 
ere he spoke, their tremor of fear 
augmented rather than assuaged by 
seeing on nearer approach that the 
speeding messenger was a neighbour’s 


son, Standfast Standish by name ; 
and yet in spite of this suspense 
Dorothy’s fair cheeks coloured, and 
her eyes were downcast as young 
Standish sprang from his horse. 

““ What has befallen ? What has 
befallen ? ” cried the miller’s wife. 

““The Lord has given us a great 
victory,” said Standish solemnly, “‘and 
has crushed the ungodly.” 

“Yes, yes,”’ cried the woman, “* but 
what about my man and my two 
sons ?”’. 

‘“*They are well,” said Standish, 
‘“* untouched, though they were in the 
thick of it.” 

“Thank God, thank God,” re- 
peated the wife two or three times, 
and then Dorothy looked up, saying 
with something almost of reproach 
in her tones— 

** Why, then, did you ride so fast ? 
You frightened us.” 

**T ride, Doll, under orders that are 
not to be slighted. When Cromwell 
himself gives the word, horseflesh or 
manflesh must not be spared. His 
orders are to grind, grind, grind, and 
turn the corn into meal; the army 
must be fed.” 

“How are we to grind?” de- 
manded the girl, “‘ when he has taken 
our millers from us ? ” 

** There lies the water ; there stands 
the mill. Is there no corn ? ” asked 
the young man. 

“Corn enough ; the mill is full of 
it,” replied the girl. 

“Then Cromwell says ‘Grind.’ ” 

“Does he expect me to do it ?”’ 
she asked. 

** He cares not who does it, so ’tis 
done. That is Cromwell’s way,” re- 
plied the lad. 

“You will eat here before going 
farther ?”’ interrupted Mistress Mit- 
ford. 

“I go no farther,” said the lad. 

“Surely you go on to your own 
home, if but to let them see you are 
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safe and sound?” protested the 
miller’s wife. 

““T have no such leave,” replied 
Standish, ‘*‘ and must return at once ; 
indeed, I scarce dare spare time to 
eat, but if you have a mug of ale—.”’ 

“ Tut, tut,” cried the good woman, 
‘“‘come in. There is ale in plenty, 
and a meat pie on the table such as 
you do not get in the army. Dorothy 
will hold your horse till you come 
out again.” 

“Indeed,” said the young man 
archly, “I shall put her to no such 
task, but shall tie the horse’s bridle 
to this ring in the wall, so that 
Dorothy may accompany us within ;” 
and he cast a meaning glance from 
under his steel cap at the girl, who 
tossed her head indifferently. 

‘“* You need not so trouble yourself, 
Mr. Standish,” she said; “I make 
nothing of holding a horse, even for 
so long a time as you take to a meal.” 

The young man made no reply 
to this flippant remark, but securely 
tfed the leather strap to the iron ring, 
then turning to her, the mother 
having disappeared within the cot- 
tage, he said earnestly— 

“Doll, my time is short, but I 
hope it Will be long enough for the 
small word ‘ yes.’ ” 

“Indeed,” said she, in no way 
abashed, “ ’tis the longest word in the 
language for what it entails. Be- 
come a general, Standfast, and I'll 
say yes right speedily. You know 
how ambitious I am, yet imprisoned 
here in this dull valley, with nothing 
happening.” 

‘**'You do not value your good for- 
tune,”’ said the young man solemnly. 
“Things happen elsewhere that are 
ill to look upon. Thank God for the 
quiet of the valley.” 

“1 do,” said the girl instantly, fall- 
ing into his own mood of seriousness, 
‘IT do whenever I think of what is 
beyond.” 


“Then, Doll dear, will you not 
make the day brighter for one who 
has to go beyond, by saying the word 
I ask of you ? ” and with a clumsy at- 
tempt at lightness he added, “Some- 
thing will happen at once in this quiet 
valley if you do,” whereupon he made 
an attempt to encircle her waist 
with his arm, but she whisked away 
from him. 

“The word ‘no, she said, “is 
even shorter than the one you men- 
tioned. If you wish for brevity why 
not accept that ?” 

Before he. could reply Mistress Mit- 
ford appeared at the door. 

“I thought you were hurried,” she 
said. ‘Your meat and malt are 
waiting for you.” 

“You will come in with me?” 
he whispered, pleading to the girl, 
who with flushed cheeks kept the dis- 
tance more than arm’s length be- 
tween them. 

** Yes, I shall come,’ 
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she pouted, 


“‘T think I am safer by my mother’s 


be) 


side than by yours,” and so the two 
entered the cottage, the valiant Stand- 
ish attacking the pie with no less 
valour than he had displayed in 
battle a few days before. 

Mistress Mitford sat opposite him, 
and Dorothy some distance apart, 
the elder woman plying him with 
questions regarding the fight, which 
Standish answered with some re- 
luctance, evidently wishing to forget 
it all. He had been a farmer before 
he was a fighter, and was not yet 
hardened to slaughter. 

‘***Tis none so bad,”’ he said, ** when 
the fight is on, and one’s blood is 
up, but afterwards, when the night 
falls and the groaning is heard while 
we search the battlefield, ’tis a dole- 
ful business, and, after all, whoever 
is right, and whoever in the wrong 
of it, *tis sad to see Englishmen 
fight Englishmen. Frenchmen, now, 
were a different matter.”’ 
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‘** We are all'God’s creatures,”’ said 
the woman, shaking her head in 
despondency. 

** Not Frenchmen,” protested young 
Standfast, and neither of the two 
women was sure enough about it to 
contradict him. 

After the meal the young man rode 
down the valley again, satisfied in 
body, if not in spirit. 

And now the two women were con- 
fronted with the problem of working 
the mill. “Grind,” commanded 
Cromwell, and he was not one to be 
disobeyed. It is likely that if the 
miller had not been blessed with two 
strong sons who acted as his assistants, 
wife and daughter might have under- 
stood better the machinery of the 
mill, but as it was they were at a loss 
how to proceed. If they turned on 
the water, they might wreck the ma- 
chinery, and thus, although obeying 
in the letter, there would be disobe- 
dience in the spirit, with the problem 
of feeding the army thereby rendered 
more acute. 

After much labour they filled with 
grain the huge bin shaped like an in- 
verted pyramid, through which the 
wheat flowed to the stones, and then 
they determined to send a messenger 
to camp and request the presence 
of either the father or one of the two 
sons. This was done the morning 
after the visit of Standish, and now 
Dorothy stood by the flour-obscured 
window, rubbing its panes with her 
apron, watching the approaching ca- 
valcade and wondering if this were 
the expedition sent to her rescue. 
In that case Cromwell was slightly 
overdoing it ; she had asked for one 
man, not for a dozen. 

As the procession came near, she 
recognised her father among the foot 
soldiers. A miller never distin- 
guishes himself on horseback, so old 
Mitford trailed a pike instead of being 
one of Cromwell’s mounted Ironsides. 
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A cavalryman took his stand in 
the middle of the road, while the foot 
soldiers rapidly surrounded the mill. 
The upper half of the door was open. 
Mitford, followed by two or three men, 
unfastened the lower leaf and en- 
tered, his daughter coming forward 
to meet them. 

“Why is the mill not working, 
Dorothy?” he asked anxiously 
**Didn’t you get the General’s com- 
mand ? ” 

“Mother and I were afraid to let 
on the water, fearing we might de- 
stroy the mill, instead of making 
meal.” 

* Tut, tut,” cried the old man im- 
patiently, “‘ the mill would come to 
no harm. I'll show you what to do 
when we have finished our business. 
Have you seen any loiterers about ? ” 

—_ 

“None in cavalier dress ? ” 

** Not one.” 

“Lord Dorincourt was taken 
prisoner, and has escaped. He is 
thought to have come up the valley, 
and may be concealed in the mill. 
Come, my lads, I know every nook 
and cranny where even a rat might 
hide. If his lordship is here, we'll 
soon have him out.” 

The old building was searched from 
raftered attics to moss-covered cellars 
dripping with water, but no trace of 
the Royalist was found within its 
walls. 

**He is not here, I'll vouch for 
that,’ reported the begrimed miller 
to the man on horseback. 

Everyone was then set at beating 
the bushes and thicket surrounding 
the pond, but this, too, was labour 
lost. Meanwhile the miller turned on 
the water ; the great wheel slowly re- 
volved and the flour came pouring out. 

“There’s nought to do but keep 
the hopper full and work till the pond 
runs dry, which it will not do for 
some weeks yet,” said the father. 
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Then the man on horseback ga- 
thered his followers, and departed 
fruitlessly down the hill again. Do- 
rothy stood by the transparent pane 
and watched them until they were 
finally shut out from her sight. 

With a sigh she turned from the 
window, and then was startled by 
hearing a half-smothered voice cry— 

“In the Fiend’s name, Madam, 
are they gone? If so, I beg of you 
stop the mill.” 

She knew not from whence the 
voice came, but instinctively she 
turned to the lever, shut off the water, 
and the roar of machinery ceased. 

** Who are you, and where are you?” 
she demanded. 

For answer there were various 
sounds as of a man‘trying to clear 
his mouth so that he might speak. 
Then two hands appeared over the 
edge of the bin, whose load of wheat 
was still not perceptibly diminished, 
and a touzled head of blond, curling 
hair rose up between the hands until 
a pair of sparkling eyes regarded 
her. 

“A thousand thanks, my lady, 
for stopping the grinding stones. 
moment more I had been gone 
tween them, and the flower of 
youth pulverised into flour for 
Parliamentarians ; curse them ”’ 

** You were in no danger,”’ said the 
girl severely. ‘“‘How came _ you 
there ?” 

“* Are you alone, my lady ? ” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, backing 
towards the door. 

“Let us thank God for that. Will 
you place me under further obliga- 
tion by closing the door ? Someone 
might pass, and really my apparel 
is in such a disarray that I have no 
anxiety to receive company.” 

“You are Lord Dorincourt,” she 
said accusingly, withoutsmoving*to 
realise his request. 

“ Oh, no, no, my fair girl,” replied 


be- 
my 
the 


the unseen mouth, while the visible 
eyes laughed. “I am in reality 
Oliver Cromwell, but am so ashamed 
of the title that only the duress in 
which I find myself compels me to 
admit it.” 

*“You are Lord Dorincourt,” she 
repeated, with conviction. 

“I was once, my lady, but not 
now, not now. I assure you I ama 
changed man, and I defy my dearest 
friend to recognise me. My doublet 
is as full of corn as ever were the 
tightest boots of the most bunion- 
footed Puritan that ever stepped.” 

** How dare you speak with levity, 
considering your danger ? ” 

“Madam, you have just in- 
formed me that I am safe from the 
millstones.” 

** Yes, but not from the upper and 
nether millstones of the law.” 

“* Dorothy, I am in no trouble from 
that source. To reach the hands 
of the rebels I must first be betrayed, 
and there is too much kindliness in 
your eyes to send even so worthless 
a fellow-creature as I to his death. 
In those charming and beautiful eyes 
I read, alas, disapproval of myself, 
but I see there no capital sentence, 
Mademoiselle Dorothy.” 

He had now raised himself up 
along the slanting boards until his 
head and shoulders were above the 
rim of the bin. His doublet was fine, 
though sadly torn, but a tatter of 
throat gear remained to him, and 
his neck was scratched as if with 
brambles. His left arm he used with 
evident difficulty, and she saw the 
doublet cut away at the shoulder, 
and stained red as if from a wound 
but recently received. Her eyes 
moistened at this knowledge of his 
pitiable condition, so jauntily carried 
off, as if it_ were, upon the whole, a 
huge joke. 

‘*How do you know my name is 
Dorothy ?”’’ she asked with less of 








TF es 


accusation in her voice than had 
hitherto been the case. 

“1 heard your father call you so. 
‘Tis a lovely name, and lovingly I 
dwell on it,” then seeing in her eyes 
a return of that disapproval which he 
had formerly noted, he added quickly, 
“T have a_ sister Dorothy, and 
an anxious girl she is this day, I 
warrant you, though her brother may 
have a jest on his parched lips, while 
mouth and throat are like the great 
desert with chaff and dust of the corn. 
Thus I venture to call you the Lady 
Dorothy, and again implore you to 
close that gaping door.” 

** No one passes this way,” she said. 

“Your pardon, Lady Dorothy, but 
those who have just gone may return. 
Surely you are not afraid of a wounded 
man ?” 

“We Puritans,” she said proudly, 
“have no reason to fear; we can 
defend ourselves.” 

““Egad, Madam, and you speak 
truth,” cried his lordship, laughing, 
‘; I can testify to that. I wish I had 
your courage. I fear the door open- 
ing upon the highway ” 

Without another word she went 
to the door and closed it. He made 
an attempt to throw a leg over the 
rim of his prison, but the exertion was 
too much for him, and he fell back 
groaning, his face going white like 
the flour that powdered the walls 

** Be not in such haste,” she said, 
and taking a small step-ladder she 
set it up against the bin, mounted 
lightly, and held out her hand to him. 
He smiled wanly up at her, and with 
her help was soon down upon the 
floor of the mill. 

“Would you care for a mug of ale ?” 
she asked him. 

“Ale? Is there such a blessing 
in this ill-fated land ? Has not that 
damned brewer—I humbly beg your 
pardon, Madam, I’m a wicked man 
and forgot myself—but that brewer 
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Cromwell has driven ale and every 
other good thing out of the country 
he encumbers, thus ruining his own 
trade, curse him. Ale, did you say ? 
It seems incredible. But angels may 
work miracles, therefore I shall be- 
lieve that ale exists. And, Dorothy, 
a crust of bread for a starving dog!” 

The girl, her compassion touched, 
fled to the house. The coast was 
clear, for her mother had walked 
down the valley with her father. 
When she returned he seized the tan- 
kard with an almost wolfish glitter 
in his eyes, and brought it near to his 
cracked lips. Then he thrust it from 
him and held it aloft, while his left 
hand removed the tattered hat, his 
wounded arm with difficulty obeying 
his will. 

“The King! God bless him!” 
he cried. 

‘““My lord, you dishonour hos- 
pitality,”’ said Dorothy sternly. “I 
brought you the drink for no such 
toast.” 

He ccnsumed half of what was in 
the tankard, before he set it down 
and replied, this time with more 
soberness than he had _ hitherto 
evinced— 

“The texts are not all on your 
side, my Lady Dorothy. ‘ Fear God 
and honour the King,’ says the good 
Book. The hospitality of no house- 
hold in England is dishonoured when 
I obey the Bible, and pray God to 
bless the English King. Unfortunate 
man! Would that my prayer were 
as potent for him as this good ale is 
for me.” 

The young man was seated on the 
lowest step of the ladder which still 
leaned against the bin of the hopper. 
His first thought had been to his 
thirst, and so he had taken a long 
drink from the generous flagon. Now, 
as he set it down on the stone floor, 
he remembered his supplication for 
a crust of bread when he saw on the 
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THE IDLER 


broad trencher a heaping-up of meat 
pasty. He reached the trencher to 
his knees, and placed it there, then 
looked up at Dorothy with a smile, 
half whimsical, and wholly winning. 
She stood between him and the closed 
door, the light from the southern win- 
dow enveloping her in luminous relief 
against the dark background of the 
wall. Her fair face was shadowed 
with perplexity, as she looked down 
on the young man smiling up at her, 
who, starving as he was, left for the 
moment his appetising dish untouched. 
He guessed her thoughts, and read 
his fate in those glorious, sombre eyes. 
She was a true daughter of that vigo- 
rous race which had crumpled up 
the aristocracy of England as if it 
had been flimsy tinsel, which the 
young man began to suspect it really 
was. He saw that the girl pitied 
him as a hunted wanderer, but would 
nevertheless deliver him to his ene- 
mies as a traitor to his country. He 


knew that threats or persuasion would 
alike be useless, while wounded and 


exhausted he could not overcome 
her by physical force and thus accom- 
plish his escape. Not even quiescence 
on her part would ensure his safety. 
He must cross the marshy moor 
above the mill from which this stream 
took its source, and that journey 
were impossible unless he had a guide 
who knew the way. On the other 
side of the desolate moor, he was a 
free man once more. So he looked up 
at her smiling, and she looked down 
on him with deep melancholy. There 
was something in his glance and smile 
that filled her with vague uneasiness ; 
she, the country maiden, he, the man 
of the world. Her eyes, clear and un- 
polluted as the crystal stream that 
turned the wheel; his, shadowed by 
the reflection of the city in fouler 
waters far below. She shivered a 
little, not relishing his scrutiny, and 
said, with impatience— 


‘“* Sir, why do you not eat ?” 

‘Dorothy, I dare not, until the 
problem in your mind is solved.” 

“There is no problem,” she said 
shortly. 

‘** Ah, yes, my lady, there is. Duty 
says harshly, ‘Give him up to his 
foes ;’ humanity whispers, ‘ Mercy 
blesses her that gives and him that 
takes.’ ” 

“IT shall do my duty,” she said, 
drawing a long, quivering breath. 

“Then, congratulations, Madam. 
The conflict is ended, and I shall not 
so wrong your gentle soul as to pre- 
tend that the victory has been wel- 
come to you. Take away the tren- 
cher.” 

The young man leaned back wearily 
against the rounds of the ladder. His 
eyes closed, and his face went to a 
chalky whiteness. The girl with a 
gasp of sympathy took a step nearer 
to him. 

“Surely you will eat ?” 

“Take it away; its very aroma 
is maddening to me. I have had 
nothing to eat for three days, save 
a mouthful of throat-parching corn 
while buried in this bin.” 

“Then why do you refuse now 
when plenty is offered you? We do 
not starve our prisoners.” 

The young man sat up again, and 
was so inconsistent as to offer himself 
momentary refreshment from the lips 
of the flagon. The brief draught 
seemed to revive him. 

“My Lady Dorothy, I am no 
prisoner of yours, nor are you au- 
thorised to hold me. I surrendered 
to your compassion, not to your ven- 
geance. It is because of you I dare 
not eat. Were I in the tent of the 
most barbarous Arab that rides the 
desert, and did I break but a crust of 
bread with. him, my life were sacred 
in his hands; yes, to be defended 
from peril even at risk of his own. 
Shall a Christian maiden in a civilised 
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land be lower in the human scale than 
a heathen savage? Christ forbid! 
whose words, ‘ Neither do I condemn 
thee,’ should ring in every woman’s 
ears.” 

“ Eat, I beg of you,” said Dorothy, 
with a sob. 

“* Asa prisoner ? ” he asked, looking 
searchingly at her. 

“No, no, asahungry man. Finish 
your flagon, and I will refill it.” 

By the time she had returned with 
the brimming flagon, the pasty had 
well nigh disappeared. All his old 
jauntiness had returned to the 
tattered noble. 

** I swear to you, Dorothy, war is a 
stern schoolmaster. I understand 
now what I never could fathom be- 
fore, why Esau sold his birthright for 
a mess of pottage. Yesterday I lay 
prone in a thicket of my own planta- 
tion. It was a foolish place to hide, 
for they said, ‘ He will make up the 
valley to his own estate,’ and as I lay 
there with the Roundheads beating 
the bushes within twenty paces of 
me, the thought came to me, ‘ This 
land in which my face is buried is 
my birthright and gladly would I 
sell it for a mess of pottage.’ ” 

When * the repast was finished 
Dorothy took trencher and tankard 
to the house, and on her return the 
young man bolted the upper half of 
the mill door, which at the same time 
automatically sealed the lower half. 

“I distrust this door,” he said, 
seeing the girl seemed slightly alarmed 
at hisaction. ‘‘ When it is open any 
chance passer-by may enter, and then 
it is too late to hide. Now he must 
knock.” 

‘““There are no chance passers-by 
in this lonely district,”’ said the girl. 

“Then there are those who come 
by design, and they are still more 
dangerous.” 

The young man had scarcely finished 
his sentence when the reality of his 


apprehension was made audible to 
them. There was a clatter of iron- 
shod hoofs on the hard road 

‘* A troop of horse ! ” he whispered, 
and, seeing all colour leave her face, 
he added, as if she were the one in 
danger, ‘“‘ They are like to pass on, I 
think.” 

The first part of his sentence was 
as correct as the last part was inaccu- 
rate. A strenuous voice rang out ; 
a voice the girl had never heard before, 
but which thrilled her with instant 
fear. 

* Halt ! 
the mill.” 

“By God, Cromwell himself!” 
cried the young man, his right hand 
instinctively reaching his swordless 
hip. “* Cromwell here, and I weapon- 
less,’ he added bitterly, as his empty 
right hand swung round to his side 
again. ‘‘ Would I had a thousand 


Dismount, and surround 


lives to exchange for his pestilent 
But to be trapped like 


existence ! 
arat!” 

‘“* Come this way,” said Dorothy, as 
she raised a_ trap-door, “hurry, 
hurry.” 

The young man followed her down 
into the dark and the damp, stumb- 
ling awkwardly. She, however, knew 
her road, and threw open a door in 
the outer yall that allowed some light 
to filter into the gloom. Outside 
was the dim skeleton of the great 
wheel. 

“Step in here,” she said breath 
lessly, “if the water is turned on you 
will have to walk for your life.” 

She bolted the door upon him, and 
was on the upper floor an instant 
after, closing down the trap-door. 

‘““Open!” cried a voice from the 
outside, while a sabre-hilt smote three 
blows against the timber. 

Dorothy instantly pulled back the 
bolt, and threw open the two leaves 
of the door. It needed no intro- 
ducer to identify for her the scowling 
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“*] WILL ANSWER FOR HIM, MY LORD, SHE SAID, ‘BECAUSE HE WHO RISKS HIS LIBERTY IN YOUR 
SERVICE IS MY PROMISED HUSBAND.'” 
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man in steel breast-plate who stood 
before her. 

** Who are you ? ”’ was his demand. 

“Dorothy Mitford, sir, daughter 
of the miller.” 

‘““Why is the mill silent when I 
ordered it to grind ?”’ 

“It has been stopped but a short 
ten minutes since, sir. It was 
grinding all morning.” 

““ Why was it stopped ten minutes 
since ? ” 

**TIt is the dinner hour, sir.” 

** As I came up I saw you fly back 
and forth between the cottage and 
the mill. What were you doing?” 

Fear had given place to anger at 
this rude questioning, so abrupt and 
discourteous, and this before all these 
men standing behind him, among 
whom, with heightened colour, she 
recognised Standfast Standish. 

** Sir,” she said, “‘I must be fed 
as well as your army.” 

A grim smile flickered for an instant 
round those masterful lips, then dis- 


“appeared as quickly as it came. He 


made no comment upon her pertness, 
but turned to one of his men and 
said— 

“Gg into the cottage, and see if 
two have dined there. Have you seen 
any strangers about ?”’ asked Crom- 
well as before. 

‘* In the morning there was a dozen, 
searching the mill. The only one 
among them that I knew was my 
father.” 

‘** You saw noone else ? ” 

**T have not been out of the mill, 
sir, except to prepare food. I have 
been grinding all morning, and no one 
has entered these doors except my- 
self.” 

** What is that ladder doing stand- 
ing against the hopper ? ” 

“* T have been filling the hopper with 
corn.” 

At this juncture the man returned 
from the cottage. 
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“* There is one empty trencher, sir, 
from which one person has fed.” 

Cromwell strode into the mill, and 
up the steps of the ladder, thrusting 
his sword half a dozen times down 
through the grain. Lucky for Lord 
Dorincourt that he was elsewhere. 
Satisfying himself that nothing but 
wheat was within the bin, the 
General descended, casting a _ sus- 
picious glance at the girl, and said— 

“* We have traced him here. I am 
certain he is‘ within these walls.” 

**T am certain he is not, sir,” re- 
plied Dorothy, with all the assurance 
of exact truth. ‘“‘ My father knows 
every cranny of this mill, and he 
searched thoroughly.” 

‘** Humph,” growled Cromwell, “* be- 
gin the grinding again, and if he is 
among the machinery, let him take 
peril of it. Your reason for the stop- 
ping of the mill seems scant enough.” 

The girl walked promptly and 
proudly to the lever, drew it towards 
her, and instantly the low rumble 
of machinery began. She paid no 
further attention to her visitors, but 
went calmly to the scupper out of 
which poured the warm meal, and 
fingered its flow critically. 

Cromwell’s eyes never left her, and 
again the slight smile chased the 
darkness from his countenance as he 
saw the testing of the meal, an action 
well known to him, for he was a miller 
himself, but was now about to be 
discomfited, for he lived in a flat 
country where the water-wheels are 
small, and it never occurred to him 
that a water-wheel might act as a 
prison for a man. 

The General set his men at the 
second search of the mill,and this time 
the scrutiny was thorough enough to 
satisfy any one. He himself went 
outside, and mounted his horse, 
awaiting stolidly the result of the in- 
vestigation. Relieved from the eye 
of the master, Standfast Standish 
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chose the lower portion of the mill 
as his ground for search, that perhaps 
he might exchange a word with 
Dorothy. She received his greetings 
coldly enough, and_ seemed still 
offended at the treatment the General 
had accorded her. Standfast him- 
self, although he feared and admired 
his chief, was indignant that her word 
should not have been instantly taken, 
and he said this 2mphatically to 
Dorothy, which won him a kindlier 
look than he had yet obtained from 
her; then, seeking further ground 
of advantage, he said with enthu- 
slasm— 

“* T know a place none of them have 
searched—the water-wheel. I'll go 
go down the trap-door and look to 
that myself.” 

The indifference fell away from the 
girl like a cloak flung off. 

** You will not,” she said. 

“Why not ? He might be there.” 


**He could not be there unless I 


led him to the wheel. There would 
be only one chance in a thousand 
for him to happen on the trap-door.” 
“ But,” objected the stubborn 
youth, “a trap-door is exactly what 
an escaped prisoner would look for.” 
** Even if he found it,” she urged, 
“he would descend into darkness, 
and be little likely to find the door 
to the wheel.” 
“Still, it is possible,” he persisted, 
‘**and there is no harm in looking.” 
‘“‘ There is the harm that I forbid 


99 


you. 

“Why?” 

“Are you General Cromwell that 
you should question me thus?” 
she asked, with rising anger, her eyes 
ablaze. 

The young fellow gazed at her 
in astonishment, which gradually 
changed to an expression somewhat 
approaching distrust. 

““General,Cromwell,”’ he said slowly, 
“seems to be much more far-seeing 
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than I am. I am determined to 
search the wheel.” 

“Very well,” she answered de- 
cisively, ‘‘do so, and take the penalty.” 

** What is the penalty ? ” 

*“* That you never speak to me again 
as long as you live. I will not have 
my word doubted by two men in the 
same day, though one is the highest 
and the other the lowest in the 
army.” 

With that she turned from him, 
and once more placed her trembling 
hand in the flow of meal. Out of the 
corner of her eye, however, she saw 
that her lover made no move to put 
his resolve into execution. 

The men came down from the upper 
part of the mill, and reported the 
fruitlessness of their quest. A bugle- 
call rang out, and those who sur- 
rounded the mill came hurrying to the 
road. 

*“ Tell the girl to come here,” said 
Cromwell. When she stood before 
him he went on— 

“Are you alone in this mill ?” 

“No, sir, my mother is with me, 
although absent at this moment.” 

“* Have you a brother ? ” 

“* Two of them, sir.”’ 

** Where are they ?” 

“In General Cromwell’s army.” 

The General looked around him. 

“Is any man here a miller?” he 
asked. 

There was no response, until young 
Standish stepped forth. 

“I am a miller,” he said, a deep 
frown on his brow. The girl opened 
her mouth to contradict him, but 
closed it without speaking. 

** You will remain here,” said Crom- 
well; “the mill must run night and 
day until every sack of corn within 
it is ground. The women will look 
after it in the daytime, and you at 
night.” 

Cromwell wheeled his horse to- 
wards the south, his men falling ins 
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two and two, behind him. The girl, 
without a word, re-entered the mill, 
Standish following. She went to the 
window, looking again through she 
pane that again needed dusting, 
watching the cavalcade now trotting 
smartly down the valley. 

“Well, Dorothy,” said the young 
man, “‘ how much longer are you going 
to keep Lord Dorincourt in the 
wheel ? ” 

“* Until Cromwell and his men are 
entirely out of sight,” she replied 
firmly, without turning round. 

‘** Who led him to the wheel ? ” 

**T did, the moment I heard the 
clatter of the horse. You said yester- 
day it was a pity Englishmen should 
kill Englishmen, therefore I attempted 
to save one man.” 

‘**Oh, his life has never been in 
danger ; we do not kill our prisoners.” 

“Very well, then, stop the mill 
and take him out. He is unarmed 
and wounded, so his capture will be 
safe enough. Take him with you to 
the camp.” 

‘“* Dorothy, you heard me say I was 
a miller.” 

** Yes, and I knew it was not true.” 

“T am willing to learn from you, 
Dorothy, but that is not the point. 
I am here by the General’s orders 
as miller, not as soldier.” 

‘* What difference does that make ? 

“* The difference that if you are in- 
terested in Lord Dorincourt’s life, 
or rather, his liberty, I do not violate 
my oath as a soldier by leading him 
to safety across the moor.” 

The girl whirled round. 

“Will you do that?” she 
cried. 

“* Yes, if you bid me.” 
** He is a poor, forlorn creature,” 
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she said, “‘ even if he is a lord. Stop 
the mill, Standish, and I will release 
him.” 

She raised the trap-door, and de- 
scended, while he pushed in the lever 
and throttled the mill. It was in- 
deed a forlorn object that appeared 
out of the darkness of the trap-door, 
a man drenched and dripping, but 
laughing nevertheless, though some- 
what ruefully. 

“IT declare, Dorothy,” he cried, 
as he came blinking into the day- 
light, “‘ I shall never forget you, and 
I swear that you will never forget 
so comical a wretch as I. All I need 
now is an oven. First 1 was pow- 
dered with flour, then plastered with 
water, and thus the dough about me 
calls but for the baking, and I am a 
walking loaf.” 

“This young man,” said Dorothy, 
somewhat breathlessly, “will lead 
you across the moor in safety.” 

“ Egad,” cried Lord Dorincourt 
glancing without enthusiasm at 
Standish, “‘ his uniform whispers that 
he is more likely to take me into 
Cromwell’s camp ” 

Standish’s fist had clenched angrily 
as he noted the familiarity with which 
the young lord spoke to Dorothy, and 
his lips closed into a firm line. 

“*T will answer for him, my lord,” 
she said, “‘ because he who risks his 
liberty in your service is my promised 
husband.” 

The dripping lord made his most 
profound bow. 

** Young man, I congratulate you. 
You adore the Queen, even though 
you fight against the King.” 

But Standish heard him not; his 
face was aglow as he gazed at the 
blushing Dorothy. 
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SARDINE FLEET 


“THE WILL 


OF GOD” 


By JAMES HENRY COLFELT 


Illustrated by G. Torrance Stephenson 


VES TREGUNC crossed him- 
Yy self before diving after the 


fast disappearing sou thrown 

by the Englishman. The latter 
laughed, his laughter drowned in 
Katrine Tregunc’s shrieks as_ she 
urged her brother to greater efforts. 
Yves came up spluttering, the sou in 
his mouth. Successively and suc- 


cessfully Yves dived four times, 
much to the chagrin of the other boys 
and to the delight of Katrine. She 
proudly told the Englishman that she 
was the sister of her brother, and 
that five sous would buy them enough 


bread for the day. A Breton boy 
who could secure five sous in com- 
petition with numerous other Breton 
boys was to be respected, and it 
was under the cynosure of envious 
and admiring eyes that Yves accom- 
plished his dressing. 

Katrine joined her brother as he 
came up the stone jetty, and together 
they trudged off clackingly in sabots 
that bore them to the room over the 
buvette kept by the widow Fechant, 
their home, and the home of the 
man-faced aunt who had brought 
them up. 
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CONCARNEAU. 


“If thou hadst not crossed thy- 
self the sous would have gone to 
the others,” communicated Katrine 
softly. ¢ 

Yves nodded stolidly. 

Aunt Yvonne stood at the door of 
the buvette, knitting. She received 
the sous from Yves calmly, her only 
acknowledgment the sign of the cross. 
Aunt Yvonne, before all undertakings, 
whether great or small, in the face of 
fortune, good or bad, always made 
the sign of the cross, and her repeated 
crossings had imbued the children 
with deep respect for the “higher 
power” and the potency of the 
symbol consigning one to its care. 

Yves, with his hands in his pockets, 
surveyed the sardine fleet, its sails 
so many spots of brown and blue, 
while weaving in and out among its 
members solitary tunny boats crept 


like huge horned’snails. And as he 
looked, he hoped,* with all the hope 
of ten years, that soon he would hoist 
sails, cast the seine, pull at the heavy 
end of the thin, long-bladed oars, in 
short, master all the details that make 
the Breton boy a sardine fisherman, 
and, later perhaps, the captain and 
owner of his boat. 

Katrine’s thoughts were also of the 
future. The many girls passing and 
repassing before her made their living 
by cleaning, drying, packing the 
silvery little fish gleaned from the sea 
by their fathers, brothers, husbands 
and sweethearts, and Katrine longed 
for the day when she would do like- 
wise by the fish of Yves’ taking. 

Yves’ reflections were terminated 
abruptly by a heavy slap from Aunt 
Yvonne. 

“Why do you stare so foolishly ? ” 
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FISHERMEN'S HOUSES IN THE VILLA CLOSE, CONCARNEATU, 


she demanded, and, without waiting 
for a reply, muttered, “* What a stupid 
one!” 

Both children became rigid, and as 
the woman continued her knitting, 
her hands seemed the only live things 
in the group, for her eyes, the eyes of 
the sea, were cold and dead. 


* + * * 


A year later Yves had outgrown 
the age when diving for sous was 


compatible with Breton etiquette, 


although at times he wished he could 
take up the old pursuit, for often 
Katrine was pale-faced from want of 
food. Aunt Yvonne’s snuff and her 
eau-de-vie were responsible for the 
children’s hunger, and under their 
numbing influence she forgot her 
promise to the dying father of Yves 
and Katrine. The wage of a sar- 
diniére does not permit of luxuries. 
One rainy night in the month of 
June, the children sat over against 
the wall, whispering and watching 
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Aunt Yvonne. She, as usual, was 
knitting, an occupation unarrested by 
a knock on the door, its opening and 
the appearance of Noel Guillou. Old 
Noel Guillou had been her husband’s 
best friend, and his regular monthly 
appearances were received cere- 
moniously by the children and their 
aunt. As the Captain and owner 
of the “ Volonté de Dieu,”’ the smartest 
sardine boat in the harbour, Noel was 
a personage and entitled to a cere- 
monious reception. He placed a 
bottle of cider on the table, and be- 
side it a smaller one of eau-de-vie, an 
operation that always marked his 
entrance into the room over the 
buvette, at the same time, feeling in 
his pocket for the five-franc piece 
that always found its way into the 
palm of Aunt Yvonne when his visit 
was over. That this donation was 
religiously accepted can be vouched 
for by those who saw her make the 
sign of the cross with her free hand. 
On this particular night Noel seemed 
less fearsome to Yves as the former 
and his aunt conversed, confronted by 
glasses filled with cider and eau-de-vie, 
of the years gone by when no English 
came to Concarneau clad in odd 
clothes, and before American ma- 
chinery had taken the place of honest 
men in the sardine factories. 

As Noel rose to go he put his hand 
on Yves’ head. ‘“ To-morrow you 
become the mousse of the ‘ Volonté 
de Dieu,’”’ he said kindly. 

Yves’ face went red, as he mur- 
mured, ‘‘ Merci;”’ he saw Katrine 
cross herself, her eyes shining with 
suppressed delight. 

While his aunt and sister slept, 
Yves lay awake and thought. As 
mousse of the “ Volonté de Dieu,” 
his wage, although not much, would 
keep hunger away from Katrine, that 
in itself was a great thing. Later, 
when he grew older and became one 
of the crew, he would receive one- 


fourth of half of each day’s catch, 
enough to buy frocks, ribbons and 
coiffes for Katrine and, perhaps, 
a dress for Aunt Yvonne. In his pre- 
sent good fortune he forgave the latter 
her harshness, and his last thought 
as he dropped asleep was of an Aunt 
Yvonne dressed in a new Bretonne 
costume, and how much better she 
looked. 

The morrow opened up a new life 
to Yves, a life of hard work that 
brought peace and contentment after 
its completion. Katrine was his safe- 
guard against the many temptations 
of the port. When the “ Volonté 
de Dieu”? came in, she, with her 
woman’s wit, persuaded him to come 
home, to drink hot coffee, listening to 
her lively gossip, instead of bad liquor 
seasoned with worse talk, dispensed 
by the buvettes and their habitués. 
Sometimes the other mousses of the 
other boats joked Yves about his 
sister’s watchfulness, and underneath 
their joking lay a tinge of sadness, 
for who among them would not have 
given all they had to see a little figure 
standing on the quay, and to know 
that it waited there—for them. 

With the passing oi the years, Yves 
became a full-fledged fisherman, and 
with his graduation another mousse 
came aboard the “‘ Volonté de Dieu ” 
and ate his share of contriade, the soup 
made of butter, sardines and potatoes, 
boiled in a big iron pot, ladled into 
bread-filled bowls out of the smallest 
bowl, that had once been Yves’, the 
bowl of the mousse. 

With Yves’ advancement from 
mousse to fisherman, Katrine took 
her place with the other girls of her 
age in the sardine factory of Hamieux 
Fréres. There she learned how to 
cut off the heads, clean and dip in 
boiling oil, place upright in galvanised 
wire trays, the shimmering fish that 
afterwards found their way, tightly 
packed in little tin boxes, to tables 
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all over the world. By reason of her 
intelligence and capacity for work, 
Katrine gradually left behind these 
elementary processes, until she be- 
came the buyer for Hamieux Fréres, 
with an office, one of the box-like 
shanties that line the eastern quay. 
Any day she could be seen, knitting 
unconsciously, bargaining with the 
fishermen, their catch laid at her 
feet in round wicker baskets, each 
basket containing one hundred fish. 
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were the eyes of the sea laughed, 
and while they laughed Katrine 
shuddered, and when she shuddered 
Aunt Yvonne laughed—and crossed 
herself. 

Next to Yves’ homecoming, Ka- 
trine loved best to sit on the southern 
shore and watch the boats in the offing 
under a starlit sky. They gathered 
to the east of the southern quay 
in order to get away with the dawn, 
a thing denied them if they remained 

















THE GREY CHAPEL DOWN BY THE SEA, 


But with her elevation Katrine had 
not forgotten to make the sign of the 
cross at times when /e bon Dieu had 
seemed to intervene. Many times 
when the “ Volonté de Dieu” was 
overdue, the grey chapel, down by the 
sea, sheltered a kneeling figure whose 
whispered words were of a loved 
brother and his peril, the peril of a 
treacherous sea. Sometimes boats 
that had gone out full of men came 
ashore empty. Those whose eyes 


in the harbour until the tide was out. 
She knew that under a sail, spread asa 
tent, Yves and his comrades were 
sleeping, as were the men of the rest 
of the fleet. To her each twinkling 
lamp of each staunch little boat had 
its counterpart overhead, and their 
silence strengthened her fancy. And 
if Katrine kept a silent vigil over the 
silent boats, times without number 
had Yves rested under the lighted win- 
dows of Hamieux Fréres listening to 
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ine songs of the girls who sang as 
they worked. Their singing cheered 
him, and if he failed to detect the 
voice of Katrine, he at least knew she 
was there and that she bore her part in 
the singing, whether the song was 
“ J’ai fait trois fois le tour du monde,” 
“ La fiancée du Matelot,’’ “* Les Sceurs 
Blanches,” his three 
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changed with dextrous hand the net 
of large*mesh for one of a smaller 
web, if the fish were running small, 
or substituted the coarser net for a 
school of larger fish. 

The season of ’98 had been a bad 
one for Noel Guillou, his crew, and 
bad, indirectly, for his boat. The 





favourites, or one of 
ahundred otherBreton 
songs. Katrine’s blue 
eyes with their black 
lashes, her brown hair 
brushed tightly back 
under an always spot- 
less cotffe, brought her 
many admirers and, as 
she grew older, offers 
of marriage. Refusal 
to entertain such pro- 
positions entailed on 
Breton youths much 
suffering, but her 
sweetness softened 
their pain when she 
told them she lived 
for her brother alone. 

When Katrine 
became buyer for 
her employers, Yves 
had becorhe the right 
hand man of Noel 
Guillou. Often the 
latter slept, for he was 
getting old and worn 
by his many battles 
with the sea,and when 
he slept it was Yves 
who ran the boat. It 
was he who sowed 
its soft gurgling wake 
with cod-roe brought from Norway, 
mixed with its proper proportion of 
maize, directed the crew to pull in 
the trailing net when the water be- 
tween stern and net was filled with 
silver splotches, each splotch a fish, 
hungry and intent on seizing the 
tempting bait. Again it was he who 
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THE CALVARY OF THE SEA. 
appearance of the ‘‘ Volonté de Dieu ” 
with patched sails, her sides showing 
white where heretofore black paint 
had given her a glossy exterior, made 
fisher folk shake their heads. And 
the boat merely reflected the change 
in her owner; Noel’s face, always 
red, began to take on a purplish hue. 
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Any day after the run in he and his 
crew could be seen sitting in the 
widow Fechant’s buvette. Tales were 
circulated as to the amount Noel 
and his men drank, which by the 
time they had crossed the Place 
d’Armes, to an average mind seemed 
incredible. These tales would not, 
perhaps, have received so much cre- 
dence ; in fact, they might not have 
reached the Place d’Armes if the 


with more curses, and a great sad- 
ness took possession of Yves. Once 
he had Noel at the door of the 
Chapelle de bon Secours, but the latter 
caught sight of the widow’s buvette, 
and broke away roughly. 

No matter how many times Yves 
crossed himself, no fish rose to the bait. 
Aunt Yvonne, who had died in the 
early part of that year, prophesied 
that no good luck would come to the 
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WIDOW FECHANTS BUVETTE. 


bearers had not coupled the word 
‘“* blasphemy ” in their telling. Noel, 
it seems, in his cups, had cursed the 
** Virgin ” and, not content with his 
first offence, did so daily, swearing 
he would continue the practice until 
his nets were as full as of yore. Yves 
heard of Noel’s terrible folly, and 
pleaded with him to retract the oath, 
and to go to Father Joyau and con- 
fess his sin. Noel met his entreaties 


account of the ex- 
“good brothers and 
prophecy bade fair 
to be true, at least, in the case of 
her nephew’s boat, for December 
had come, the real end of the fishing 
season. Nevertheless, Noel would not 
give up, and twice every day the 
** Volonté de Dieu ” passed the eastern 
end of .the Seastern quay.'# The 
evening of the 24th of December 


fisherfolk . on 
pulsion of the 
sisters.” Her 
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came, and Noel and his crew sat 
drinking, waited on by the widow 
Fechant. Suddenly, with a horrible 
oath, Noel rose to his feet. “ To- 
night is the last try I make,” he 
roared, ‘‘ but something tells me I'll 
make a catch such as has never been 
seen before.”” The old man looked 
inspired, and the crew, in_ their 
drunkenness, cheered his words. 


the sound of a buvette’s closing, Noel 
and his crew staggered out of the 
door and down to their boat.+ Strange 
to say, although Noel had drunk 
much, he staggered less than th 
others. 

Yves, with the memory of Katrine’s 
kiss still fresh, had just put aboard 
the water keg, and, drawing Noel 
aside, pointed to the low, black 
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THE “VOLONTE DE DIEU " COMING THROUGH THE “ PASSAGE.” 


‘““Sapristi,”” growled out Papa 


Clinche, “if you haven’t all turned 
foolish, you'll sleep in your beds. 
With the wind from the west and the 
barometer falling, your bodies will, 
likely enough, bait fish of another’s 
catching.” 

Noel made no reply. 

To the accompaniment of shutters 
banging and the clinking of glasses, 


clouds obscuring the moon as they 
raced eastward. Noel brushed him 
aside impatiently, his answer lost 
in the booming of the curfew and the 
noise he made as he took his place at 
the helm. 

As they rounded the eastern quay 
the boat, with her sails drawn flat, 
careened as she felt the full force 
of the wind lashing the open sea. 
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Noel sat still, a motionless figure, 
which even the bounding boat failed 
to relieve of its stolidity. He steered 
straight for the Isle of Glennon, under 
whose lee they found rest from the 
buffeting waves. Noel threw the 
boat up into the wind and Yves went 
aft to place the net and feed the bait. 
When all was ready Noel brought the 
boat around so that she breasted 
the current impelled by a wind shorn 
of its fierceness by the island’s hook. 
Yves fed the bait indifferently, for 
his faith in night-fishing was small. 
The moon found openings between 
the racing clouds, bathing the boat 
and its murmuring wake in a cold 
soft light. During one of these mo- 
ments of light Yves started—there 
before him, seizing the bait, were 
thousands on thousands of fish. He 
gave the order to pull, and the crew, 
half sobered, obeyed with a will. The 
net came over the stern and into the 
boat like a thing made of air, for 
not a fish did it hold. As Noel 
turned the boat, Yves changed the 
net for one of a smaller mesh, and 
soon between it and the boat there 
were as many fish as before. Told 
to pull, the crew once more brought 
aboard an empty net, this failure 


followed in turn ‘by four ; others. 
In spite of the cold the sweat ran 
down Yves’ face, and as they made 
the fourth haul, he told Noel to look. 
Noel watched the bait, the fish, and 
the vain effort of his crew. When the 
net came in empty and wet, he nodded, 
put the helm over, and made for the 
open sea. Yves got ready for another 
try, but the boat, under Noel’s direc- 
tion, tore through the water at such 
a pace that the bait passed through 
the net. With a sound like the crack 
of a whip the net broke loose from 
the boat’s two upright posts, and as 
the moon shone down Yves saw a 
sight that made him cross himself 
over and over again. From the 
stern of the boat to the Isle stretched 
a smooth silver band, that looked 
to Yves like a white submerged 
quay, until he saw it was a living 
band, made up of millions of fish. 
He turned to the crew, to find them 
standing straight and stiff staring at 
Noel with fear-stricken eyes, and that 
he himself could not utter a word. 
Noel sat in his place, but in some occult 
way Yves knew he was dead. Gripped 
by fear he turned again and his fear 
grew greater as they raced along, 
for the farther they went the longer 
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became the living trail of their wake. 
And more wonderful still, though the 
sea had grown viciously rough, their 
wake was as smooth as glass. With- 
out warning a grinding crash blotted 
out the moon, the glittering wake, 
and the consciousness of Yves Tre- 
gunc. 


* * * * 


Next morning all signs of a storm 
had disappeared, and it was under 
a cloudless sky that the Comte de 
Harcy and his friend Marsden, the 
English doctor, were taking their 
morning stroll on the rocky shore. 
A knot of people gathered on one of 
the beaches whetted their curiosity 
and accelerated their pace. The 
group was a silent one, the click of 
the women’s needles its only noise. 
De Harcy’s “ Bon jour” met with 
no reponse, an omission he understood 
when he saw a man lying on his back 
in their midst, his clothing wet and 
Iris hair matted. Under his shoulders 
protruded a piece of timber, black, 
the colour of a sardine boat’s hull. 
“Yves Tregunc,” said De Harcy 
sadly. 


° 


The crowd nodded. 

Meanwhile the doctor had dropped 
down beside the prostrate figure. 
“* He is not dead,” he said in English 
to De Harcy. 

De Harcy stared at him incredu- 
lously, for he was a Breton with all 
that race’s fatality in regard to the 
sea. He had seen many come ashore 
like this one, and they were never 
alive. 

“Turn him over,” said the doctor 
energetically in French, but no one 
moved. Marsden grasped Yves by 
the middle and turned him over on 
his face, and as he did so De Harcy 
murmured, ‘‘ Volonté de Dieu,” for 
those were the words painted in white 
against the black of the board on which 
Yves’ shoulders had rested. 

*“* The Will of God,” said De Harcy 
to Marsden, pointing to the board. 

Two hours later Yves opened his 
eyes to find himself in a strange room. 
Directly over him bent Katrine. 
** Cross thyself, Yves,’’ she whispered 
eagerly, and as her brother did her 
bidding weakly, she continued, “‘ the 
others were found on the shore of 
Glennon, and Father Joyau says 
“that it was the will of God.” 
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FAMILY PRIDE 


By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST 


Illustrated by 


HEN Mrs. Key, of Leath- 
W field, heard the news 
from over the moor, 

the only sign of feeling 

she displayed was an almost imper- 
ceptible out-thrusting of the lower 
jaw. The Goodlad women—she was 
not the last of her generation—had 
all been tut-mouthed. After the bloom 
of youth had passed (none can 
deny that up to thirty years their 
complexions were exquisite) the 
beauty given by colour had disap- 
peared, leaving a harsh profile un- 
redeemed. But all three had mar- 
ried comfortably. Sarah at twenty, 


Libby at nineteen, and Honeylove— 
Mrs. Key herself—two days before 


her eighteenth birthday. Libby and 
Sarah had died in middle life, leaving 
widowers who chose fresh partners 
after a decent period. Honeylove 
alone had known the mournful plea- 
sure of putting a kindly, temperate 
husband to bed in Grassbrook church- 
yard. 

It was old William Brendy, of 
Moor Hall, who told her. He had 
seen the announcement of the sale 
that very morning, and in the belief 
that he might ingratiate himself 
by informing her, had ridden forth- 
with to her house on the moor-edge. 
The widow, wealthy woman as she 
was, he found in the dairy, washing 
the half-week’s churning in one of 
the new-fangled butter-workers. To 
his mind she made a very desirable 
picture ; her figure was still neat and 
plump ; her black gown fitted excel- 
lently ; the bonnet she wore—though 
the dairy was cool as a vault—was 

Copyrigh: in U.S.A. by B. Murray Gilchrist. 1906. 


Wilmot Lunt 


stiffly starched and clean. She had 
strong, capable hands, somewhat 
swollen at the knuckles ; her wedding 
ring she had taken off and placed on a 
willow pattern plate that lay upon 
the shelf. 

William loved her for her thrift, 
her genius for farming, her bank 
balance, her reserve—so opposed to 
his own garrulity. As for the widow, 
she tolerated him complacently be- 
cause he had been schoolmate and 
lifelong friend of the man with whom 
she had lived in comfort for well- 
nigh thirty years. The farmer, a 
bachelor of sixty, ten years Mrs. 
Key’s senior, stood in the doorway 
for some moments, a palm pressed 
against each jamb, delighting in the 
homely scene. He was short stat- 
ured, round of figure, fat of face. As 
he had ridden up the lane on his cob 
(a creature corpulent as himself), 
he had presented a strong resemblance 
to the god Bacchus in a triumphal 
procession. He exhaled into the 
fresh air of the pantry a fragrance of 
small beer and of stables; it was 
that which caused Mrs. Key to turn 
just before his tongue grew restive. 

“Lord ha’ mercy, William!” she 
said.. “‘ You gave me quite a start, 
you did! Now, prythee, don’t 
come a step nearer or you'll spoil the 
butter. Go you to the parlour—I’ll 
be with you in a minute.” 

“You’re that particular he 
chuckled. “As particular as e’er 
was ! Well, to be sure, my news’ll 
keep, though ‘twill interest you 
surely.” 

Then he waddled along the passage 
to a large room with an open ceiling 
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of unpolished oak, dark as a chest- 
nut with age. As a familiar he chose 
the easiest chair, drew his clay from 
a vest pocket, took some tobacco 
from the deceased master’s hexagonal 
metal jar, and puffed so lustily that 
the place was soon dim with smoke. 

‘“*] dare lay my soul as what I’ve 
gotten to say will please her,” he 
muttered. ‘‘She might ha’ been 
grieved if it had happed in her 
brothe:’s time, but now ’tis a dif- 
fereut matter. Yeb Goodlad ought 
to ha’ wedded money, ’stead o’ 
taking the wife he did—’twere a 
wrong thing, particular when his 
sisters had chose a fortune for him. 
But to set up a-housekeeping with a 
cobbler’s daughter as hadn’t a penny 
o’ her own, well, nought but ill-luck 
could be expected!” 

His ruminations were interrupted 
by the entrance of Mrs. Key, who had 
changed her white apron for one of 
alpaca fringed with little silk tassels. 
Before speaking, she opened a win- 
dow to let out the reek ; then she took 
a chair at the opposite end of the 
hearth, in whose grate, the wind 
coming sharp from the east, burned 
a hearty red fire. 

“IT wish for mercy’s sake as you'd 
smoke some other ’bacca,’”’ she ob- 
served tartly. ‘‘ When you go away, 
the whole house smells like to a tap- 
room! It clings to my clothing, 
it do; to be sure, strangers ‘ld 
think as I sucked a pipe mysen!” 

“And what harm?” he cried. 
** My own poor owd mother used for to 
declare she were never more com- 
fortable nor when she sat in the chim- 
ney nook on a ‘three-legged stool, 
nursing a churchwarden. For ten 
year or more ere she was called away, 
she used four ounces o’ shag a week. 
There were ne’er a better respected 
woman in the country—her burying 
called folk as far away as a 

‘Av, | remember,” interrupted 


Mrs. Key. ‘‘ But what’s your news ? 
I haven’t hurried my butter-making 
to talk about owd times. Come, out 
with it!” 

He nodded, and shifted his pipe 
to the other side of his mouth. 
‘“* Well, happen ’taint the right time,” 
he said, “‘ when there’s other things to 
mention. I know as you can’t abide 
to be kept waiting, being by nature 
impatient, so to speak. ’Tis this— 
this very morning I drove over into 
Bagdale ; I’d some business agate 
with the pig-jobber—sold him three 
as fine young porkers as you e’er 
did see. Prices are up, too; you 
wouldn’t believed what they fetched 
a score!” 

** T’ld believed ought as mattered,” 
she said; ‘‘ but bear in mind as I 
don’t breed swine, and sc I’m none 
choice o’ hearing.” 

** You should ha’ seen ’em, though. 
Fair skinned as childer, sound to the 
hand as gritstone, and that fond o’me ! 
Lord, t’was a pleasure to feed ’em ; 
if they but heard me coming near they 
a’most climbed over the gate o’ 
their sty! And when I let ’em out in 
the paddock, well, they might ha’ 
been dogs, the way they followed 
me. I felt proud, I did, when the 
pig-jobber said they’ld cut up better 
nor any he’s had for years. Fed on 
grain and skim milk—ne’er a drop 
hogwash ! ” 

Mrs. Key rose. ‘“‘ You’re talking 
yoursen hoarse,” she said. “I'll 
go for to get you a mug of home- 
brewed. If you’ve more to say about 
your pigs, prythee say it whilst I’m 
away.” 

She took a silver tankard from the 
glass-fronted china-cupboard, and 
then went down to the cellar. 

‘“* Tender-hearted,” sighed the 
gaffer. ‘‘I could see how she were 
touched—’twould ha’ taken but little 
to caJl the tear to her eye! ’Tis a 
strange world, where pigs love one, 
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and the woman as one wants needs 
courting and petting for years ere 
she’ll drop a kind word!” 

The widow returned and placed 
the froth-crowned tankard on the 
table by his side. 

“Sup, William,” she said. ‘ Sup 
like a man, and then tell me all as 
you’ve gotten 
to tell.” 

He lifted the 
vessel to his 
mouth, threw 
back his head 
and drank 
deeply. When, 
with amurmur 
of content he 
laid it aside, 
the tip of his 
nose and his 
upper lip were 
mantled with 
spicy brown, 
which he re- 
moved after 
carefully un- 
folding and 
shaking a red- 
and-blue_ cot- 
ton handker- 
chief. 

** Thold, and 
I shall always 
hold,” he said, 
“as through- 
out the whole 
Peak country 
there isna a 
wench as brews 


Your ale is 
meat and drink for anybody.” 
“Ay, so folk ha’ told me afore,” 
she replied. ‘‘ Now let’s ha’ your 
tattle, William ; I’ve work to see to, 
and no time to waste.”’ 
‘“* Dear me, but you are impatient ! 
Well, Honeylove, ’tis this—as I were 
a-riding in my cart past where your 


. ““.'VE NE'ER ASKED A WOMAN AFORE, AND I SHALL NE'ER DO IT 
like to you. AGAIN,’ HE SAID CALMLY 


brother’s widow-woman and childer 
live, I seed a bill on the gatepost, 
and, getting down, spelled out as 
there’s to be a sale a fortnight come 
Thursday—‘ In Distraint for Rent’ 
—and it seems as every blessed thing’s 
to go.” 

The widow, who had turned very 
pale, rose from 
her chair, and 
went to the 
open window ; 
her fingers 
plucked the 
topmost but- 
tons of her 
bodice. 

‘“* Good Hea- 
ven above us, 
what a fearful 
disgrace! ”’ she 
exclaimed. 
“Thanks be 
that Yeb’s 
dead _ afore 
this—there 
ne’er were a 
Goodlad as 
did such a 
thing since the 
world began! ” 

“I stopped 
a while at the 
* Wheatsheaf ’ 
there,’ contin- 
ued William 
“for to make 
enquiries. It 
seems as Yeb, 
a twelvemonth 
before his 
death, had 
stood surety to a fellow Sheldon 
way, and he—a butcher by trade— 
proved bankrupt last back-end. They 
do say Yeb’s widow’s none to blame ; 
Charles Bagshawe, as keeps the pub- 
lic, declares as since your brother 
passed away she’s worked like a man, 
ploughing and harrowing and cutting 
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with the scythe, ’cause she couldna 
afford to hire a machine. But ’tis 
over now; likely enough her lads 
and lasses’ll go out to service—best 
thing for em, say I. And sooner or 
later she’ll get Union pay.” 

Mrs. Key’s paleness disappeared as 
quickly as it came, giving place to 
an angry flush. 

“She'll be the first bearing our 
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short, e’en with food. Quiet young 
folk they be, with none a word. [ll 
own as they’re civil and respectable, 
but, lawfu’ case, they’re that owd- 
fashioned, I be half-minded to hire 
one 0’ the lads for my place I reckon, 
so as to be with a friend, so to 
speak, o’ his father’s. He’ll be thank- 
ful enough to come for less pay.” 

‘““ Ay, no doubt,” said the widow 


“SHE CAREFULLY READ THE PLACARD ON THE POST.’ 


name as e’er did,” she said. ‘“ And, 
as for her sons and daughters, there’s 
two apiece o’ ’em; well, ’tis a vast 
pity as they’ve gotten to serve 
masters! Wouldna ha’ thought as 
their pride ld let ’em, for pride they 
must ha’! ” 

** Pride must abide,” said William 
wisely. “If ’tis all true as I’ve 
heard, they’ve gone more nor a bit 


drily. “But if I were you, I’ld 
treat him same as any other.” 

She turned again to the window 
and looked westward, where the sun 
was already dipping into the wild 
moor; she saw nothing, however, 
save a misty veil of grey and crimson. 
The man talked on. She heard only 
an occasional word or a laugh. Her 
chin projected further than ever; 
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had her visitor been of an observant 
cast he might have noticed that it 
trembled strangely for one who was 
mistress of a fine self-control. 

“°Tis certain sure as things ‘ll 
sell for an old song,”’ he remarked at 
last, rising and coming to her side. 
“IT shall go, in course, to the sale, 
Botler, the auctioneer, being past his 
work, as ’twere.”’ 

“You'll go,” said the widow, “I 
make nodoubt. Talk about women 
caring for bargains—they’re none in 
it wi’ men. To be sure you'll go— 
that is if the sale’s coming off, which 
I’m too fond 0’ my money to lay a 
wager about.” 

A “long-sleeved ” clock in a corner 
groaned and wheezed for eight. It 
was noted for its complaints when 
winding-up time was near. Mrs. Key 
opened the front panel, and, steady- 
ing the weight with one hand, pulled 
the chain with the other. 

““T reckon you'll ha’ to excuse 
me now,” she said. “I’ve a job to 
do+my time’s took up——” 

“Eh, deary me!” cried the old 
man; “and I was hoping as I’d 
brought you such news, you’ld hap- 
pen give ear to summat I want to 
ask.” P 

** You were hoping wrong then,” 
she replied. “I’ve no thought to 
give about anything to-night. There’s 
no need for you to hurry off, 
you don’t mind sitting by yoursen ; 
but, as I said afore, I canna bide 
wi’ you.” 

“But, Honeylove, *tis—’tis par- 
ticular—you know what I mean— 
I but want an answer to the ques- 
tion - 

“Well, I'll give it now. Mr. Key 
was a good man, and he thought a 
vast lot o’ me, same as I did o’ him. 
I’ve considered your offer; I’ve 
looked at it fro’ every side, as 
*twere, and I’ve determined to stay 
a widow-woman.” 


William Brendy took up his hat 
and marched to the door. 

*T’ve ne’er asked a woman afore, 
and I shall ne’er do it again,” he said 
calmly. ‘“ Happen ’tis best, and any- 
how *twill make no difference in our 
friendship. I s’pose I’m at liberty 
to come and see you just same as 
usual ? ” 

“That you be,” she said, giving 
him her hand. . “‘ Good-night to you, 
William, and pleasant dreams.” 

**I’m none like to ha’ ’em,” he 
replied. ‘‘ Still, you know best, and 
I’m glad as you’ve made up your 
mind one way or t’other.” 

She stood on the threshold, watch- 
ing him mount his horse and ride 
soberly down the lane. 

“Thank the Lord as I did it!” 
she sighed; “ though, to be sure, I 
might ha’ spoke different if he’d not 
talked so about the only Goodlads 
as is left.” 

Much to the consternation of her 
oldest farm-hand, who had never 
known her do such a thing before, 
as soon as William Brendy was out 
of sight, she gave orders for the young 
mare to be harnessed to the dog-cart. 
Then, as if fearful of changing her 
mind if she deliberated, she hastened 
to her chamber, put on her bonnet and 
mantle, unlocked an old pewter cash- 
box, and put some of its contents in 
her pocket, and soon was driving over 
the wide stretch of moorland in the 
direction of Bagdale. The way was 
stony, little used save by the quarry 
folk, so that it was impossible to travel 
with any speed. More than once 
she was half-minded to return to 
her own comfortable house. After 
nine o’clock, however, her horse cast 
a shoe, and since they had already 
descended to the foot of a steep hill, 
and reached the well-kept highway 
she determined to proceed. Half an 
hour later, at the gateway of her 
sister-in-law’s farm, she alighted, 
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unhitched one of the lamps, and care- 
fully read the placard on the post. 
Then, with something like trepidation, 
she led the mare into the stable-yard, 
and, catching her breath, tapped 
gently at the door. 

It was opened by a tall and thin 
middle-aged woman with a tired face. 

At first they had not 


since 
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Mrs. Goodlad gasped. “I might 
ha’ knowed,” she said, “ seeing 
how as you favour poor Yeb in 
looks.” 

A long silence followed ; then Mrs. 
Key, who had gazed curiously at the 
other the while, rose and offered her 
hand. 

“J’m sorry as we Goodlad lasses 


) 
Mit 


** LORD HA’ MERCY, WHAT A PILE O° BOOKS!'” 


confronted each other for nearly 
twenty years, she-did not recognise 
her visitor. She held open the door, 
invited her to enter, and pushed for- 
ward a chair. 

“I haven’t the pleasure o’ know- 
ing you, ma’am,” she said shyly. 

“Like as none,” said Mrs. Key ; 
“ but all the same, I’m your sister.” 


slighted you,” she said. “ But we 
could not help it, being o’ that family. 
Once set our minds on a thing, and 
*tis a marvel if we change——”’ 
‘*“*Twere so with my man,” said 
the other, withasigh. ‘* He was very 
set and unforgiving. Time after time 
I’ve begged him for to try and make 
friends with you. He was the best 








husband and father as God e’er 
made; but he’d the obstinacy—~+-” 

“©” his breed,” interrupted Mrs. 
Key. ‘“ Now, I’ve come, and I want 
to talk matters over. I'll own as I 
were wrong in some things, and ’tis 
none so pleasant for one so set to 
confess that. Many’s the time I’ve 
said as we ought to welcome you as a 
sister; but poor Yeb’ld make no 
move. If you wouldn’t mind, could 
my mare be put up a while—she’s 
a bit lame, ha’ing lost a shoe ? ” 

“Certainly,” said Mrs. Goodlad. 
She went to the door and blew 
a whistle that hung from a_ hook. 

A tall, handsome lad, who bore a 
curious resemblance to Mrs. Key, 
though his eyes were more gentle, 
came hastily across the yard. His 
mother caught his sleeve. 

“°Tis your aunt Key,” she said. 
“‘ Prythee tell her as you’re glad to 
see her hither. My son, Thomas, 
ma’am.” 

Mrs. Key laid her hand on his shoul- 
der. ‘‘ Egad!” she said, “‘ but you’re 
the spit o’ what your father were!” 

The abashed lad withdrew to stable 
her mare, and Mrs. Key went back 
to the chair. 

“* You’re casting up accounts,” she 
observed. ‘‘ Lord ha’ mercy, what a 
pile o’ books ! ” 

“ Ay,” replied the other. “* There’s 
little debts as must be paid, and the 
folk hereabouts canna afford to lose. 
Besides, I’ld ne’er rest content if 
anybody had a penny against us. 
And I make no doubt we’ll pull 
through in the end, though ‘’tis 
grievous to part wi’ my childer.” 

‘** There’s four, so I’ve heard,”’ said 
Mrs. Key. ‘“T’others are abed, I 
reckon ? ” 

“ That is so; I packed ’em off an 
hour ago. They be welly worn-out 
wi’ rubbing up things for the sale. 
Grand workers, both Mary and 
Honeylove——” 
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“Why, you ne’er called one after 
me!” cried Mrs. Key. “To think 
o’ that!” 

***Twere my wish, and my man iie 
thought the world o’ you, though 
the Goodlad temper kept you apart. 
When I told him as the lass must 
bear your name, I could see he were 
pleased, for all his blustering. Fif- 
teen yearago. Yeb were a warm man 
then—he’d good money in the bank.” 

Just then another door opened and 
a girl appeared. She had a skin as 
exquisite as her aunts when they were 
young. Her brown hair was touzled, 
her eyes sparkled with a pretty anger. 

“I do wish as you’ld come _ bed- 
ward, mother,” she said. “ You 
know full well as you’re none strong 
enow for——”’ 

The aunt moved forward. 

“Dear God! she said. “It 
might be me a lass again! There’s 
no need to ask if this be Honeylove !” 
She put an arm round the soft neck. 
“I’m her as you was called after,” 
she quavered. ‘Aunt Honeylove, 
your father’s sister.” 

The girl held her tightly. ‘‘ And 
you’ve come to help poor mother ? ” 
she said. 

Mrs. Key began to laugh. “I’ve 
come to set everything right,” she 
said. “‘Eh, me! Now, wench, I’m 
none crying—’tis a way—a way my 
eyes ha’ at times!” 

She turned abruptly to her sister- 
in-law. “I'll ask you to lend me a 
horse to drive back,”’ she began. 

But Mrs. Goodlad, whose hands 
were pressed to her bosom, said, 
“You’re none going home to-night. 
There’s a bed e’er aired.” 

The aunt sat back in her chair. 

She groped for her brother’s widow’s 
hand. ‘“‘If I must stay till morn, 
well I must. And when I go, Honey- 
love shall go with me. And, sister, 
you’ve gotten to sleep well to-night, 
and ne’er to worry about ought.” 











































THE ADVENTURES OF DUCHESS INGEBRUN 


THE OPAL ADVENTURE 
By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE 


Iilustrated by A. R. Holroyd 


NE day when 
Duchess In- 
gebrun and 


Hippolyta 
were sitting 
together under 
a big magnolia 
tree, eating 
Marquis’ cho- 
colates, Sély- 
sette came 
rushing up 
with fear, 
astonish- 
ment and 
horror dis- 
turbing her 
usually 
calm _fea- 
tures. 

Ingebrun, 

to the 
relief of 
most peo- 
ple, had 
done no- 
thing now 
for a curi- 
ously long 
time except 
pay calls and 
write letters 
and buy dish-cloths 


and nutmeg graters 4 
for the _ kitchen, > 
since she was so exhausted Q 


after her last adventure (you 

remember how she got mixed up 
in a Maeterlinck play) that she 
was quite content to rest quietly for 
a month; and this was so unnatural 
that she certainly would have been 
ill-had it gone on much longer, and 


Hippolyta, who was as 

fond of adventures as 

an old sea pirate, was 

getting horribly dis- 
contented. 

Hippolyta 

was a Greek, 

and Ingebrun’s 

companion 

in all her 

former wan- 

derings. 

She was 

also. very 

attractive, 

bright, 

lawless and 

useful, and 

Ingebrun 

gave her 

all the 

frocks she 

was tired 

of—two a 

» day on an 

average 

and she 

in .return 

kept Inge- 

brun supplied 

with waggon- 

loads of rare 

and delicious 

chocolates. So 

she was popular 

and generally worshipped, 

though she never would 

read Ingebrun’s poems—the only 

regrettable trait in an otherwise 

refined character. 

“Ingebrun, Ingebrun, Ingebrun,” 

shrieked Sélysette, rushing towards 

them. “Call someone quickly, for 


nator” 
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goodness’ sake! There’s a Chimaera 
loose in the wood by the lake. I 
saw it from the top of the hill. I 
tried to tell the gardeners, but, what’s 
the use, as they’re all deaf. It’s hor- 
ribly huge and angry and hits about 
with its tail.” 

‘““A Chimaera,”’ said Ingebrun. 
‘““How perfectly delicious. But I 
do hope no one will injure it. You 
don’t think it will eat Maximilian, 
though ? Do you mind, one of you, 
running down to see that he’s quite 
safe, whilst I fetch some food for it 
from the house ? ” 

“No one cares about Maxi- 
milian,” said Sélysette, “ but the 
other horrid thing will be up here 
in a minute, and then you won’t 
be so pleased perhaps. Even you 
don’t want to be devoured, I 
imagine ? ” 

“* True,” agreed Ingebrun, thought- 
ful for a moment, ‘‘ but I know how 
to make everything quite safe,” 


she went on delightedly, and she took 
from her pocket the little box of 
adventures in the shape of lozenges 
which the old magician had given 


her. ‘‘ Don’t you see, if I eat one 
of these we shall become part of a 
new advénture at once, and we can’t 
possibly come to any harm, because 
all these adventures are bound to end 
well. I think I will choose an 
opal lozenge,” which she did, and 
ate it before anyone could prevent 
her. 

“I wish you wouldn’t drag other 
people into your adventures until 
you know whether they like it or 
not,” said Sélysette, rather in a 
rage. 

(Sélysette, it may be interesting 
to note, had by this time produced 
her opera, and interviews with her 
and Thomaso were appearing in all 
the papers. She remained, neverthe- 
less, ladylike, tidy and unspoilt, 
though still horribly obstinate in 
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refusing to remember all the things 
which Ingebrun forgot.) 

But Ingebrun had instantly 
dashed off to dress herself appro- 
priately—a very necessary proceed- 
ing, since so grave and domesticated 
had she become of late that she was 
actually wearing a short serge skirt—a 
thing she never did except to 
please her mother on the latter’s 
birthday. 

There were lots of guests arriving 
that morning, and she had just 
changed her dress in time and come 
running joyfully back, when she met 
Ludovic, the butler, very dignified 
and cross, because he disapproved of 
poets and the sort of people Ingebrun 
entertained generally. 

“* They’re all in the drawing-room, 
your Grace,” he said sternly. “ but 
I never saw such a queer lot. I 
should have thought after entertain- 
ing Prince Pelleas you’d have given 
up poets and that rubbish. Might 
as well have the Zoological Gardens 
at once.” 

But Ingebrun was out of hearing, 
and was radiantly welcoming her 
guests, who came out to meet her 
on the lawn. 

There was the Poet, of course, and 
the Wild Wests, who were witches, 
and had discovered the elixir which 
kept Ingebrun and all her friends 
young, and Peregrinus and Bene- 
merens, who had accompanied Inge- 
brun on her travels, and there was 
Argentile (one of the few, indeed, of 
whom Ludovic approved), and who 
had been at King Arthur’s Court and 
lived in the loveliest house in the 
world by the side of the sea, and was 
very well brought-up besides; and 
there was Faunus (also Ludovic’s 
friend), who was descended from a 
Greek philosopherand a Wood Nymph, 
and was the merriest person in the 
world, and by far the cleverest, and 
there was Rudolf, Argentile’s 
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INGEBRUN HAD INSTANTLY DASHED OFF TO DRESS HERSELF APPROPRIATELY.” 


















brother, who had no manners 
but could knock down _ tramps 
with his little finger, and a charm- 
ing young man like Catullus, who 
said brilliant things, but not too 
often. 

Ingebrun greeted them all rap- 
turously, especially the Poet, who 
wrote such lovely poems and was so 
gay besides, and she was de- 
lighted, too, that they would all now 
be able to share in the Opal Adven- 
ture. 

‘Duchess Ingebrun,”’ said the Poet, 
as soon as he could, “‘ have you seen 
the Chimaera yet? I have been 
taming one for you during the whole 
of last year, and yesterday I had him 
placed secretly near your lake as a 
surprise. His appearance is terrific, 
but he is really: quite harmless, 
though fond of cream and inclined to 
mischief. I should not let him into 
your dairy if I were you. Please 
accept him as a small birthday gift, 
and give him any name you may 
think appropriate.” 

*“* Oh !” exclaimed Ingebrun, “‘could 
anything have pleased me more ? 
I always longed for a Chimaera, but 
was never allowed to have one at 
home. Let us go down and make 
friends with it at once. Will it help 
us with the adventure, do you think ? 
It shall never leave me, and I will 
have a charming basket made so that 
it can lie in front of the drawing- 
room fire.” 

They were all very excited when 
they heard about the opal adventure, 
and the Poet was nearly wild with 
delight. 

“Let us, Duchess Ingebrun, trust 
ourselves to the Chimaera,” he said. 
‘“* He will carry us instantly into the 
middle of any adventure we may de- 
sire. He is a very sensitive beast, 
with acute perceptions, although he 
appears thick-skinned. You may 
easily gain perfect control over him.” 
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So they all started enthusiastically , 
without even telling Ludovic, who 
would have certainly disapproved, 
and probably have prevented their 
going, and soon reached the lake. 
In a minute the Chimaera came 
bounding up, for he had heard the 
Poet’s voice, and was a well-trained, 
affectionate creature. He was quite 
beautiful, bright purple and emerald- 
green, and if you gave him a saucer 
of flaming brandy to lap up, he would 
probably never leave you again. He 
crouched down, and Ingebrun, the 
Poet, Benemerens, Argentile, Hippo- 
lyta and Rudolf climbed on his back. 
Sélysette could not even ride an 
elephant without getting giddy, and 
Peregrinus had the same unreason- 
able dislike of Chimaeras that other 
people have of cats, so these and the 
others preferred staying behind and 
playing about in the garden. 

The Poet whispered something in 
the Chimaera’s ear, and off it flew 
right over the great unexplored forest, 
as fast as the wind and faster, and 
over the hills, and right down to the 
sea, and there, at the sea’s edge, they 
saw a white marble palace with 
great gardens and terraces covered 
with crimson roses. 

“‘ Here,” said the Poet, “lives my 
friend, the Enchantress. She is older 
than the world, and is full of that 
strange and secret beauty which 
created the stars. She is always 
weaving new spells, and these mingle 
with the texture of our lives and make 
them endurable. How she will re- 
ceive us depenés.very much on her 
mood, of course. ‘But however angry 
she may be, she will probably not do 
us any permanent harm. So you 
really need not be nervous, whatever 
happens.” 

Here the Chimaera swept down- 
wards magnificently and crouched be- 
fore the great entrance of the marble 
lace. 
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“It is quite out of 
the question,”’ said the 
Poet, as they de- 
scended, ‘‘that we 
should approach the 
great Enchantress in 
these impossible 
modern clothes, but I 
keep a store of appro- 
priate and mystic 
robes under the Chi- 
maera’s left wing. I 
will clothe you all 
symbolically.” And 
he produced from a 
large embroidered 
bag a succession of 
amazing and radiant 
garments which he 
distributed among the 
others, but he himself 
and Ingebrun’ were 
always suitably 
dressed for such occa- 
sions. 

They then entered 
the great hall, all 
ivory and silver, and 
in the next, which 
glowed with every 
beautiful colour like 
copper heated in the 
furnace, stood a great 
throne fashioned of 
mysterious stones 
whose names the gods 
had forgotten before 
the creation of man. 

But the enchantress herself was 
dancing round the hall, flashing from 
side to side like a mad butterfly. 
She was clad in the brightest colours, 
and moved as though blown by soft 
swift winds. Her face was elfish, 
and full of mischief, and she smiled 
maliciously. She seemed made of 
air. 

** She is not in a reasonable mood,” 
said the Poet, as he advanced tenta- 
tively towards her. She saw him and 











THE TRANSMIGRATION OF SOULS, HE SAID, ‘IS NOW NO LONGER A PUZZLE TO ME.'” 


whirled to meet him, pausing in front 
of him -for a moment like a piece of 
thistle-down. 

** Good friend,” she cried, in a shrill 
thin voice, “the wind blows wildly 
to-day. Will you see an enchant- 
ment ? Will you follow the wind’s 
changes ? Then obey the spell—you 
and those you have brought with 
you.” She blew softly in the eyes 
of each with her wicked, mocking 
mouth, then away she danced as 
wildly as before. 
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' “T know what’s going to happen, 
gasped the Poet, who knew her ways 
better than most people. “* We shall 
all keep on turning into all sorts of 
different things, and have to find our 
real selves again afterwards. It’s 
a-rather-breathless-sort-of-game.”’ 

But as he spoke, he turned sud- 
denly into a great golden eagle and 
flew straight through one of the open 
windows of the Hall. 

He had spoken the truth. The 
spell was this, that according to the 
light you stood in, you turned into 
something appropriate to your charac- 
ter. Whenever the light changed 
you changed also, which happened, 
therefore, pretty well every minute. 
The point was to discover the light 
which would turn you back into your 
own shape again. It is a good, if 
aggravating game, but too exciting 
for most people. 

The spell worked instantly. Hip- 
polyta was whirled away, very in- 
dignant because she was afraid of 
her hair getting untidy, and found 
herself growing in the garden in the 
form of a tiger lily. Benemerens 
became a pilot, Rudolf a_ pelican, 
Argentile a Saxon princess, Faunus 
Skeat’s Dictionary; Ingebrun turned 
into a peacock, and trailed along the 
marble terrace, feeling uncomfortable 
but effective. 

“* Oh, that must be Hippolyta,” she 
thought, with remarkable intuition, 
as a magnificent tiger-lily sprang up 
exactly in front ofher. ‘‘ How quaint 
and cross she looks. Ah! now she’s 
changing into something else.” 

“This is much worse than living 
in a kaleid——”’ began Hippolyta, 
the tiger lily, as the sun disappeared 
momentarily behind a cloud. 

“5 oscope,” she ended, as a 
Turkish lady. 

“Well, Z’m going into the shade 
and see what happens there,” thought 
Ingebrun, and entered a little wood 
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close by, and instantly became a 
faun. 

She wandered about the wood in 
this shape for some time, very merry 
and eating quantities of acorns and 
fungi, which she had never properly 
enjoyed before. Soon she came to 
an open space where a young Botti- 
celli-looking man was vainly trying 
not to turn into a wild boar, which he 
found less becoming shape on the 
whole. : 

Before she could offer any advice, 
she herself turned rapidly into. a 
nut-tree and began for the first time 
to feel annoyed. 

She tried hard to collect herself, 
but as each of her nuts contained a 
separate thought, this was by no 
means easy, and she had such a head- 
ache when, after an hour or so, she 
turned into a panther, that she began 
seriously to wish the game to end. 

Just at this moment Faunus ap- 
peared like one of Lear’s Nonsense 
Drawings—he was cross, if you like. 

‘““ A nice scrape you’ve got us into 
this time,” he said, somehow or other 
recognising Ingebrun. “It’s not 
likely we shall ever get our proper 
shapes again—and what’s to happen 
if it grows dark before we find the 
right light ; we shall just disappear 
altogether, I suppose ? Benemerens 
is blazing away like a bon-fire, and 
no one is enjoying themselves at all 
Well, it’s your adventure ; what do 
you propose doing ?” 

“IT don’t know,” said Ingebrun, 
quite subdued. 

They walked together, rather 
gloomily, out of the wood. But as 
they reached the border, Faunus 
whizzed away as a flash of lightning 
terrified lest he should set fire to any- 
thing, but Ingebrun became a queen, 
which might have amused her at any 
other time, but not now when she 
couldn’t properly appreciate the pretty 
clothes she was wearing. 
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She thought it best to make her 
way back to the palace, for she did 
not suppose the effect of the spell 
would last after sunset, and it was 
now late afternoon. On her way she 
turned into a mermaid and a mush- 
room and a flying-fish, which took 
time, but she at last reached the Hall, 
which was now lighted with a thou- 
sand opal lamps, and there, to her 
extreme relief, she recovered her own 
shape again. 

The Enchantress was now seated 
on her throne—an austere Queen with 
grave, sad eyes, clad in an opal robe 
which flowed around her and lay on 
the floor at her feet like a pool of 
shimmering water. 

Almost at the same moment as 
Ingebrun, there entered a steel-clad 
warrior, a hobby-horse, a wood- 
nymph, a French actress, a salad-bowl 
and a peal of laughter, which changed 
into the Poet, Rudolf, Argentile, Hyp- 
polyta, Benemerens and Faunus re- 
spectively, all quite furious (except 
the Poet and Argentile). 

“This has indeed been a sublime 
experience,” said the Poet, as he knelt 
and kissed the great Queen’s hand. 

She did not speak, but gazed far and 
far away along her great Hall, but they 
all felt themselves surrounded by an 
atmosphere of friendliness. Indeed, 
ever since then, Hippolyta, Ingebrun, 
and Argentile have been three times 
as beautiful as they were already, so 
she evidently did not look upon them 
with disfavour. They now mounted 
the Chimaera once more, and on the 
way back the Poet told his experi- 
ences. 

‘“* The transmigration of souls,”’ he 
said, “‘is now no longer a puzzle to 
me. I have lived at least a thousand 
years this afternoon. I was first a 
gold-crowned eagle and flew straight 
through the gates of the sun, then the 


guardian dragon of the golden apples 
of the Hesperides, then Paris, and 
loved Helen, then Duchess Ingebrun 
herself——.”’ 

Ingebrun, very much _ interested, 
wanted to ask lots of questions, but 
Hippolyta, who was getting bored, 
wouldn’t let her. 

** Pity you didn’t turn into a Poet,” 
said Benemerens, who was still as 
cross as cross, and didn’t admire the 
Poet. 

Besides, he had had a very be- 
wildering time indeed—being first a 
lobster, and then a lobster-pot, and 
then a captain quelling a mutiny, 
then a man-of-war, then a piano, all 
out of tune, then the Babes in the 
Wood, and lots of other things be- 
sides, so no wonder he was upset. 

Argentile, on the other hand, had 
changed into all sorts of gay and 
lovely creatures, princesses and birds 
of paradise, and water-lilies, and 
angels and people in ballads, and 
had enjoyed herself immensely. 

Rudolf had been an Irish terrier 
and a brass band, and a parrot, and 
everything else disagreeable, and felt 
for the first time in his life a trifle 
ashamed of himself—but he soon re- 
covered. 

Ingebrun was, on the whole, quite 
contented with her day, so was the 
Chimaera, who had fed on crimson 
roses and blue flames to such an ex- 
tent that he nearly bolted going home. 

They found Sélysette quite frantic 
because Ingebrun had quite forgotten 
her garden-party, so all the people 
came, and Sélysette had to invent 
three hundred and eighty-five fibs 
(none of which we believed) to account 
for Ingebrun’s absence. But of 
course, if people will be unadventurous 
and remain at home, they must 
expect to be placed in awkward posi- 
tions. 























By GUY RAWLENCE, 


Illustrated by H, Herbert Holloway 


” XCELLENCY !” 
** Yes, Saidro,” I answered. 
“Excellency,” again came the voice through thedusk, “ you 
have heard it said that I am a seer of visions ? ”’ 

“So I was told by Quiste, the innkeeper, and by Manneo, the cobbler.” 

“It is true, Excellency.” 

The silence of the mountains was all around us. I gazed up at the 
sky; three stars were twinkling down on the earth with smiling faces. 
From the valley came the murmur ofa torrent, seething in icy riot over the 
stones. In the West, above a gaunt ridge of rock, the sunset had faded 
to the palest green. Above, the heavens were limpid like a lake. 
Again came the voice. 

“Excellency, they speak truly. To you I have been Saidro, the guide, 
but to the people of the villages I am Saidro, the Dreamer. I have 
seen strange things up here on the mountain, Excellency, visions of Life 
and Death. I have seen unknown people wandering in a world of mist, 
some things terrible, and some very sweet. It is when I am alone up here ont he 
heights that I have these dreams, and, Excellency, they make me wonder 
why I am permitted to see these sights which are hidden from others.” 

The firelight flickered for a moment on his face. His dark eyes 
gazed intently before him as if even then beholding something extra- 
ordinary. The eyes of Saidro the Dreamer were black and mysterious, 
having in them a look of strange knowledge and understanding. His 
expression was one of striking languour. 

** Tell me of these visions,”’ I said. 

The Spaniard threw a pine knot on the dying fire, and it hissed and 
cackled to a tiny flame. 

“You would not care to listen, Excellency,” answered Saidro, “ be- 
sides, of what use would it be? These dreams are, perhaps, my fancy, 
and have no meaning.” 

‘““What else could they be?” I asked. 
“Messages from Our Lady, Excellency,’”’ murmured the man, crossing 
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himself. “‘ Messages sent to teach 
and guide me. Heaven’s ways are 
strange ways, Excellency.” 

“Tell me, Saidro, what do you 
see?” 

He sat silent, and the stillness 
of the night seemed heavy, and the 
sound of gushing water echoed 
rhythmically. Near at hand a stone 
dislodged itself and fell crashing down 
into the gloom, striking at length far 
below. I waited tensely for the 
man to answer, eager for his reply— 
this Dreamer of the Heights. 

“I have vague memories only, 
Excellency,” the Spaniard said after 
a while, “glimpses of unknown 
things. I hear whispered commands 
and prayers. I see .men working 


and suffering, but no joy. Some- 
times, Excellency, when I remember 
more, the dreams are sad and 
full of misery. But at times the 
visions make me 
thoughts, and I 


think great 
almost fathom 
the world’s secrets.” 

“Tell me of your dreams,” I 
urged. 

The man raised himself on his elbow 
and lit a cigarette. He was slow 
and deliberate. 

‘“* There is one, Excellency.” 

I waited curiously interested. 

“It happened some time since. 
It was near to Easter. You know, 
Excellency, I am a lonely man, sepa- 
rated from everyone; but then I 
had one friend, a friend whom I found 
it possible to love, faithful always. 
In winter, when times were hard and 
I was ill, he stayed by me, patient 
and loving. I had scarce spoken to 
anyone for thirty years. I had lived— 
a wanderer in the mountains. 
Why, you ask? It is thirty years, 
Excellency, since I killed the man 
who took my wife—that is why. 
It was in the wood above my home 
that we fought——”’ The Spaniard 
knocked the ash from his cigarette. 


His expression had grown fierce, his 
eyes wild. 

““T have been wandering, Excel- 
lency,” he continued quickly. “‘ Well, 
I had this one friend, sefior, and he 
was a dog. I loved him as well as 
my life. Better, perhaps. I cannot 
speak of it and tell how I cared for 
him. Then he died, and I wept like 
a child. I met the Curé of the town 
on the same day, and he called me a 
heretic because I wept for a creature 
that had no soul. I became angry, 
and told the Curé that the good God 
had made my dog as well as myself, 
—that I was the worse-made of 
the two. Then the Curé said I was 
a blasphemer and son of the devil, 
and forbade me to enter his church. 
I turned from him, and, going back 
to my hut, took the body that I had 
so loved, and carried it up to the 
mountains. When I had reached a 
place high up in a cleft of the rocks, 
where bubbles a tiny stream, a place 
which looks towards the sunrise, I 
buried him, where I, too, might lie 
when the time came. 

** And, Excellency, while I waited 
for the dawn, up there on the heights, 
weary and sad, with the darkness all 
around me, I thought of the mysteries 
of Life and Death, and the gloom 
faded away, and I caught a glimpse 
of the Unknown.” 

The rim of a full moon was rising 
behind the side of the mountain, a 
little arc of living silver. The night 
was under a spell, a ban of stillness. 
High over the sleep-wrapt earth the 
tiny stars winked drowsily, like the 
eyes of tired children. 

Saidro the Dreamer blew a cloud 
of smoke into the air, his pale face 
sad and thoughtful. 

““T saw, Excellency,” he continued, 
** countless numbers of all the beasts 
of creation swaying and murmuring. 
Limitless thousands stretching, a huge 
multitude, further than the eye could 
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reach; they moved backward and 
forward—a mighty sea of forms; I 
aeard a confused swelling of sound, a 
roar like the beating of myriad 
waves against a wall of iron, now 
rising by crashing cadences into great 
volume, and anon falling to a sobbing 
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stretched into a dim distance—wait- 
ing and expectant.” 

Saidro the Dreamer paused, and 
the silence grew oppressive. This 
plain hill-man awoke in me 
thoughts and wonderings, thrilled 
untouched strings of my heart. Who 


“THE CURE SAID 1 WAS A HERETIC, BECAUSE I WEPT FOR A CREATURE THAT HAD NO SOUL.” 


sigh. I shivered, Excellency, as I 
saw those countless millions of crea- 
tures waiting for the end—here on 
what seemed a huge platform placed 
in the heart of space. Masses of 
cloud hung low over the waiting 
beasts, Rank upon rank they 


was he, this Saidro who. knew 
of hidden things and saw strange 
sights ? By trade a guide, by birth a 
Spaniard, but, above all, a son of 
Nature. A child of the mountains 
and of the stars, a man who would 
understand the messages of the air, 
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who could read tidings in the 
murmurings of water; snatches of 
Life’s song. 

I looked up again at.the moon, and 
it smiled back, serenely reassuring. 

* Then, Ex- 


and the bodies of strange monsters 
rose up from the ground. Beasts 
which would shake the earth with 
their tread, who had lived uncounted 
eons back. Thousands of every kind. 

As the Voice 





cellency,” he 
continued. “ I 
heard a voice, 
sweet and 
powerful. It 
came from all 
around me, 
and a silence 
fell upon the 
multitude, a 
silence of sus- 
pense.” 

** Creatures 
of the land, of 
the sea, of the 
air,’ spoke 
the Voice. 
** You are here 
to speak truly 
of the deeds 
you have done 
in the forest 
or on theplain, 
in valleys or 
on mountains. 
Whether you 
have been fair 
in hunting, 
killing only 
your lawful 
prey. If you 
have done 
right in all 
things accord- 
ing to your 
laws—the si- 
lent laws of 
the world. 
Think, then, 
for your sins are many, and the punish- 
ment of wrong is a second death. 

A great moan went up from the 
beasts, louder than any which went 
before. They chafed and fretted, 





“*T HEARD A VOICE SWEET AND POWERFUL."' 


ceased a great 
cry arose, and 
the sound was 
like the crash- 
ing of myriad 
thunders. 

“Then it 
was that I 
seemed to see 
into the hearts 
of all these 
creatures, and 
know what lay 
there; strange 
stories were 
those I learnt 
by looking into 
their minds. 
Stories of lives 
spent in the 
waste places 
of earth, in the 
depths of 
forests, by the 
banks of broad 
rivers, on the 
far -stretching 
prairies, andin 
cities. 

“The un- 
known ones 
that lived 
when the 
world was 
young, had 
floundered in 
the ocean and 
flown across 
the mountains 
in dim primordial centuries. There 
were brilliant birds and gilded insects 
which had known a garden of delight 
wherein were gathered all the fair 
fruits of the world,and thenameof that 
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garden wasEden. Tawny lions told of 
years of hunting on the burning veldt, 
elephants which had roamed out 
their lives in dense jungles, birds 
that had skimmed over the matchless 
orchids of the Amazons, birds of the 
wave that had flown across leagues 
of sea. There were fishes unknown 
to men, finny things which dwelt in 
the depths, monsters larger than a 
human being can imagine, serpents 
of giant size, weird, round, pallid fish 
with smooth, shiny sides peng 
in a quivering circle. 

** How long, Excellency, I tinned 
this mighty spectacle I cannot tell, 
but as I looked into the minds of the 


beasts, and read therein their life 
stories—and they were strange, for 
the beasts are wiser than we think— 
I saw amongst the mass of animals, 
pushed hither and thither on the 
bosom of that heaving flood, I saw, 
Excellency, my little dog. 

“Then I became very glad in my 
heart, and I read his story. 

“ It was little enough, but it showed 
how faithful and loving he had been to 
his master. It was the life story of a 
true friend, Excellency, sincere and 
grateful.” 

The man paused and threw his 
cigarette into the fire. 


** That is all, Excellency,” he said. 


ee Die. “ 


FINALE 


By ANGELA GORDON 


Dear hands, whose touch 
Brought healing often in grey days of pain, 
Rest on this head in blessing -once again; 

I only ask thus much 


Dear eyes that weep, 
Forgetful how you smiled in happy years, 


I pray you, smile upon me through your tears 


Before I fall asleep. 


Dear lips that sigh, 
Nor give me any greeting now save this, 
I crave a parting boon of you: One kiss, 
One word—that word, Good-bye! 
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“ FLOOD TIDE.” 


THE [IDLER IN ARCADY 


By TICKNER EDWARDES 


XI.—APRIL’S FESTIVAL. 


HEN March is done, and the 
first sun-bright Aprilmorn- 
ing glitters over budding 
woodland and daisy-span- 

gled field, often a curious feeling of 
discontent, an ill-defined impatience, 
asserts itself amid all the glad- 
ness and exultant lite of the young 
spring day. Standing here on the 
ancient rustic foot-bridges spanning 
the stream just where it emerges 
from the wood, and watching the 
bright water, rippling through the 
flowery meadow, this old sensation 
of shortcoming, of something want- 
ing in the fulness of the radiant 


season, seems to strike home to the 
heart as it has never done before. 
Knee-deep the brimming tide of 
April blossom rises all around you. 
The tall buttercups cling together by 
the wayside until there seems hardly 
room for one more golden bell; the 
daisies spread beyond, a vast un- 
broken sheet of silver, with the nod- 
ding lady’s-smocks making a rosy 
mist of beauty over all. Everywhere 
the hedgerows are full of fresh green 
spray. In the wood behind, the 
primroses crowd down to the water’s 
edge, where the elders trail their new 
tresses in its gentle glow. But the 
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forest trees still lack fulfilment of the 
universal promise. Though the tree- 
tops overhead are thick with a myriad 
bursting buds, hardly the faintest 
tinge of summer verdure shows against 
the blue. The old storm-fretted greys 
and russets still prevail, and the sun- 
light thrusts its yellow fingers into 
every secret nook and woodland 
hollow just as it did in wintry days 
gone by. 

And it is just now, when April is no 
more a dim and far-away ideal but a 
living, tangible reality, that this im- 
patient longing—the longing for green 
leaves—comes to you with redoubled 
force. Day by day, and week by 
week, you have watched the year 
grow out of the frosty silence of De- 
cember, through January’s penurious 
hours, and the ever-quickening time 
that followed, until at last the first 
gold stars of celandine shone by the 
pathside, and the elms stood out in 
great cliffs of purple blossom against 
the cloud-dappled blue of early 
March. And this one thought grew un- 
checked upon the mind, the thought 
that April would bring an all-suffic- 
ing fulness and perfection, a _ high- 
running sea of colour to every field 
and forest clearing, to the air a thou- 
sand new strains of music, to the 
woods the old dancing frolic of green 
shadows over the fallen leaves below. 
But April has come, and the splen- 
dour of the year still hugs close to 
the warm protecting soil. The tree 
tops, thick and full of budding pro- 
mise, are yet only dark intersections 
against the azure. All the gay pro- 
fusion of sunshine and rich abandon 
of colour beneath will not atone for 
the bare tree stems and unladen 
branches, though they sing like or- 
phean lute-strings all day long in 
the sweet hot wind. April, long 
awaited, has come at last, but the 
summer canopy of green foliage seems 
as remote as ever—infinite leagues 


away under the white cloud-country 
of the glistening southern sky. 

But this old obsession of impatience, 
inveterate as it is unreasoning, owes 
its existence to the fact that it takes 
account of only half a truth. 

Spring paints her picture over the 
sober greys and drabs of winter in 
minute, scarce discernible touches, 
but summer works with a large im- 
pressionist brush. Spring is the true 
year dawn, a sure yet deliberate 
fashioning of a new temple of the 
world, built out of fallen sunbeams, 
tier above tier, until young April 
crowns the topmost pinnacle with its 
joyous shimmering light. In the first 
virgin hours of English April a lull 
seems indeed to come in the tumul- 
tuous march of things. It is as if the 
young season tarried in the shining 
gala-way of the world, reluctant, 
lingering, though decked and ready 
as for the bridal feast. But this rich 
hiatus in the throng of growth and 
life endures but for a little space. A 
day comes when the old spirit of the 
countryside is swiftly and wonderfully 
changed. The sun burns with an un- 
wonted vigour out of the cloudless 
blue; hill and dale seem to throb 
with a new-awakened energy; the 
stir of the west wind in the tree tops 
dies down to the softest, drowsiest 
murmur, that creeps in the ear like 
a sea-shell song. And over all the 
green alleys of the earth a passion of 
strange new music spreads. Sum- 
mer comes at last as with the sudden 
breaking down of barriers; and to 
stand here now on the ancient foot- 
bridge by the wood, watching the 
new impetuous course of things, is to 
be shamed at once out of all past 
niggard discontents. 

It is all like a rushing, overwhelm- 
ing torrent now. Every moment a 
fresh voice comes to the song-laden 
morning ; every moment the shadows 
seem to deepen in the wood behind, as 
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the leaves unfurl their myriad ban- 
ners to the urging light. 

Sweet and low in the greening 
wood-top sounds the croon of the 
wind ; lower, sweeter still the song 
of the brook beneath, as it threads its 
way through the last dim arches of 
hazel, and out into the sunny calm 
of meadowland _ beyond. Great 
tangles of marsh marigold line the 
bank on either side. A white dnft 
of crow’s-foot clogs the channel here 
and there, and the hurrying water 
breaks it into glittering deltas where 
the honey-bees come down to drink. 
Making a rich deep undertone for 
the merry bird-voices of the wood, 
this sound of the bees is everywhere 
about you—a sound like an invisible 
river of rejoicing overhead; thou- 
sands upon thousands passing swiftly, 
steadily, out and home, passing so 
swiftly that the eye may never see 
the flash of one crystal wing in a 
whole hour’s gazing, yet charging the 
already over-burdened air with more 
music, gilding the refined song-gold 
of the morning with their glad super- 
fluous note. 

All the old familiar sights and 
sounds of springtime are here still, 
yet transfigured into summer depths 
and fulness. Strong and clear from 
the distant thicket comes the black- 
bird’s song, but it is no longer a 
furtive trying over of some of the 
briefest of his fine adagios and mellow 
phrases ; the old ripe leisurely chant 
of summer comes to-you unabated 
now through the dazzling mirage of 
the April day. At every link in the 
snowy chain of blackthorn garlanding 
the meadow, thrushes pour out their 
freest, wildest melody. Little oxeyes 
fill the wood behind with whinnying 
silver strains. Deep in the thick 
daisy jungle of the mowing-grass star- 
lings utter their high, insistent, do- 
mineering note unseen, save when one 
thrusts his crimson snake-like head 


for a moment through the white tilt 
of blossom, or slants jubilantly away 
in the sunlight towards the shadowy 
fastness of the wood. 

And one by one, as you wait on 
the crazy moss-grown bridge, the 
migrant minstrels from overseas take 
up their long-abandoned parts in the 
summer symphony. First the little 
willow-wren softly tinkling her peai 
of chariot-bells high up in the topmost 
branches ; and then the wryneck— 
the Cuckoo’s Mate—hilloaing from 
his mazy perch half-way up the elm 
trunk, a strange, penetrating note 
with a vehement uncanny bright- 
ness unlike any other sound in all the 
countryside. The long hailing cry 
echoes up the valley, and dies away 
in blue distance as the bird pursues 
his restless flight. But the sound has 
awakened old, long-dormant memo- 
ries. The first green leaves of April 
and the wryneck’s note, and then the 
cuckoo himself; the old order never 
changes. And now, day by day, you 
will listen until the rich quiet see-saw 
melody is borne upon the breeze out 
of the farthermost azure; and, hard 
upon the heels of his vociferous Mate, 
the cuckoo has come to wanton 
through his English holiday. 

But the sweetest sound in April’s 
glittering festival of song and sun- 
shine is the love-lorn plaint of the 
nightingale. Here, by the brook, an 
old hawthorn stands, its gnarled 
roots jutting out into the stream 
below, centuries of twisted, weather- 
beaten growth above, lifting its 
mantle of new verdure into the tre- 
mulous sultry air. And to this green 
watch-tower, season after season, the 
first nightingale is sure tocome. You 
will never witness the hour of his re- 
turning ; no one has ever seen the 
nightingale come or go. All you can 
be certain of is this: that yesterday 
he was not, but to-day his soft lin- 
gering cadence fills the old thorn-bush. 
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And while this matchless voice wells 
out upon the sunlight, all other voices 
of the morning seem for the moment 
overpowered. 

If you would hear the nightingale’s 
true song as the ages know it, you 
must look for him in some such wild 
deserted haunt as this. The village 
pensioner-bird, trilling in the hedge- 
row for his supper, will give you only 
a disjointed clockwork strain. You 
must wait for him here by his ances- 
tral halting-place to catch his true 
authentic music unawares. As you 
listen, under the green twilight of the 
hazels, his first low indolent note 
drifts out upon the air. It is like the 


tuning-up of some priceless cithara, 


the strings just moved with the 
lightest touch of a master’s hand. 
Then he gives you a quick, bright 
chord or two, struck at random here 
and there in the silvern scale, and 
then the deep pondering note once 
more, sad and slow, repeated over 
and over again. A moment more 
and he is in the thick of his 
pell-mell music; it is the whole 
blithe pageant of the springtime 
translated into song; living blue 
sky and dancing sunbeams and all 
the sweet largesse of April blossom 
given over again in rippling joyous 
sound. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
THE GIFT. 

ORD HARLSMORE’S _ second 
cab took him from the dingy 
purlieus of Gray’s Inn Road 
towards Kilburn. He sat with 

his hands resting on the doors of the 
hansom, looking out into the gather- 
iig twilight. His eyes, sometimes 
unboyish in their hardness, seemed to 
soften into tenderness. 

When a youth, on the verge of 
manhood, falls in love for the first 
time, he seldom allows his common- 
sense to guide him in his selection 
of a sweetheart. It would be im- 
possible to frame any coherent law 
regulating calf-love. Its object is 
not of necessity either young or beau- 
tiful. And yet the flame excited in 
the victim’s breast burns for its 
brief hour more fiercely than that 
kindled by any later and more de- 
liberate attachment. 

Lord Harlsmore, with his unyouth- 
ful shrewdness, might have been ex- 
pected to pass through the period of 
distemper, common to boys and 
puppies alike, with some measure of 
cynical nonchalance. It might have 
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been thought that an unawakened 
moral consciousness would have pre- 
cluded unselfish love, but this was 
not the case. He had abandoned 
himself to his passion with an utter 
disregard of consequences which 
might have been admirable had it not 
led him to steal his mother’s tiara. 
In any social community, it can be 
laid down safely as a rule without an 
exception, that the love which ig- 
nores the penal code is a public 
nuisance. 

Lucilla Phillips was by no means a 
bad girl. She might be appropriately 
described as a goodish girl. In the 
hard struggle for a meagre subsis- 
tence upon a platform where appear- 
ance and charm are assets, it is 
scarcely possible to preserve the bloom 
of a sanctified innocence. There was 
no undue sensitiveness about Lucilla. 
She did not shrink from the market- 
place. She brought her wares to the 
appointed stall, and exhibited them 
boldly and without reserve to the 
best advantage. 

But although Lucilla had no mock 
modesty and a merely feigned deli- 
cacy, she did not belong to that clas. 

















of her sex who are willing to sacrifice 
everything for a life of ease. She 
accepted pleasure with satisfaction 
when it came her way, but she worked 
hard and kept a roof over her mother’s 
head and her own by dint of her exer- 
tions. Lucilla was good-looking and 
could dance and sing, though by no 
means perfectly. Her qualifications, 
however, were sufficient to raise her 
from the chorus of musical comedy 
to a small singing part. 

This prominence had brought 
Lucilla a few admirers, amongst 
whom was Lord  Harlsmore. 
Lucilla, who was eight years his 
senior, accepted his admiration wil- 
lingly, for good food and a few trinkets 
were its pleasant sequence. She 
treated him sedulously as a boy, and 
to render him still more innocuous, 
she invited him to her home and 
introduced him to her mother. 

When the cab stopped at a small 
house in Kilburn, one of a row of 
precisely similar edifices, Lord Harls- 
more alighted quickly. He knocked 
at the door and waited with a thump- 
ing heart. 

It was Lucilla herself who opened it. 

“Why, it’s you!” she cried, and 
laughed with an inflection intended 
to denote delighted surprise. Yet 
no one in that road dreamed of re- 
sponding to the door-knocker without 
a preliminary peep through the par- 
lour window. 

“Are you glad to see me, Lu- 
cilla ? ” 

““T thought you were dead. Well, 
you have been a long time in coming 
to see me! I began to think of ad- 
vertising for you in the newspapers. 
But come in, do.”’ 

Lord Harlsmore entered. He 
seemed embarrassed. 

“* Are you alone ? ”’ he asked. 

“Quite alone. Mother’s out.” Mrs. 
Phillips was at that moment gasping 
for breath, lost in her hurried ascent 
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of the stairs. “I was sitting in this 
room, thinking.” 

** Of what ? ” 

“Oh, you needn’t ask.” She 
smiled on him. ‘Why have you 
been away from me so long? Ah, 
you needn’t answer. I know.” 

** What do you know ? ” 

She sat on a wicker chair and he 
sat on the sofa. 

‘“*T shocked you the last time you 
were here. Don’t youremember? I 
said how glad I would be if some 
kind friend gave me two hundred 
pounds. You thought it was a hint. 
Oh, don’t deny it. I blush fiery red 
whenever I think of it.” 

“*T didn’t take it as a hint.” 

She gave him a look of reproach, 
shaking her head sorrowfully. “TI 
know you did, You thought me a 
greedy, mercenary girl, and you went 
away in disgust.” 

“No, no, no!” expostulated the 
boy. 
**T don’t blame you,” said Lucilla, 
magnanimously. ‘Your mistake 
was quite natural, but, oh, you don’t 
half know me. I shouldn’t demean 
myself so far. It never crossed my 
mind till afterwards that you might 
think I was asking you for the money. 
As if ”’—she added indignantly—‘ I 
would take money from a stranger.” 

* Astranger, Lucilla? Iam hardly 
a stranger.” 

She held out her left hand while 
she wiped her eyes with her right. 
“You are a dear friend,” she 
said. 

“Don’t cry, Lucilla,” the boy im- 
plored. ‘“‘ You’re quite wrong. I 
never dreamt you were asking me 
for money, and I certainly wasn’t 
disgusted.” 

‘“Why did you become so silent 
and go away so quick, and-whyhaven’t 
you been since ? ” demanded Lucilla. 
As a matter of fact, she had made 
the suggestion, with intention, and 
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had been discomfited by the apparent 
frigidity ofgits reception. 

‘* Because I hadn’t any money, and 
I was distressed not to be able to give 
you what you required so urgently.” 
e* Lucilla drew her hand away. “‘Then 
you must have thought I was hinting.” 

“No, I didn’t. I knew your re- 
mark was unconscious. You never 
told me what you wanted it for.” 

Lucilla folded her hands on her lap. 
“No, I didn’t. Ill tell you now. It 
wasn’t for me at all; it was fora 
friend of mine. There was the chance 
of a lifetime, which could never occur 
again. But I hadn’t any money to 
help my friend, and that hurt me, 
oh, so cruelly.” 

“Has the chance: gone by?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“Oh, no. But neither of us is the 
least likely to get hold of the money.” 
She sighed deeply, and a real tear 
dimmed her eye. “‘ Things are just 
horrid.” 

** How kind you are to your friends, 
Lucilla.” 

Lucilla looked up, suspecting sar- 
casm, but was satisfied that none was 
intended. ‘‘ One must do to others, 
you know, as one wants to be done by.” 

“You are happy making other 
people happy,” said the youth ar- 
dently. “ Ah, I wish you would make 
ne happy.” 

Lucilla roused herself. ‘“* Shall we 
light the gas ?”’ she asked. 

“No, don’t. Lucilla, do you know 
why I have been away so long? I’ve 
been trying to get you this money. 
Only I’m a little disappointed it isn’t 
for you after all. I don’t feel par- 
ticularly keen on making your lady 
friends happy.” 

** My lady friends ? ” 

“Tt is a lady, I suppose.” 

“Who ?” 

“The person you want to make 


happy-”’ 
Lucilla turned and looked at the 


youth in astonishment, and then she 
laughed a little. She was not the 
person to seek money for lady friends. 
“It was to buy a business,”’ she ex- 
plained. ‘I should have been a—a 
kind of partner.” 

** You would have left the stage? ’ 

** Oh, yes.” 

“Tm glad of that. I don’t think 
I like you to be on the stage.” He 
rose and came close to her, sitting 
down on the arm of her chair, “ Lu- 
cilla, see what I’ve brought you.” 
He pressed the bank-notes into her 
hands, and let the bag of sovereigns 
drop into her lap. 

‘What is it? Whatisit?” She 
felt the paper crackle between her 
fingers and she heard the chink of 
gold. “It’s money! it’s money!” 

“For you, Lucilla: to make you 
happy.” 

‘** How much ? ” she breathed. 

‘“* Two hundred pounds.” 

“Two hundred pounds!” she 
echoed. She sat still lost in thought. 
** You’ve brought it for me ? ” 

“Yes, for you.” His arm was 
round her neck, and he drew her close 
to him and kissed her. Fora moment 
she sat unresisting, and then she 
sprang up. 

** No, no,” she cried, and rubbed her 
face vigorously with her hand, as if 
to efface the touch of his lips. ‘“‘ How 
dare you do that ?” 

“IT beg your pardon, Lucilla.” he 
answered humbly. 

“* Light the gas.” 

He did as he was bid. She stood 
clutching the notes and the bag in 
either hand, her eyes looking into 
dim distance. 

** Pull down the blinds, please.” 

He did so. 

“Two hundred pounds, did you 
say?” 

** Yes, Lucilla.” 

She stared at him. 
expect for this ? ” 


“What do you 

















“Expect, Lucilla ? ” 
“T took you for a boy—I——” 
She stopped suddenly. 

“T am old enough to love you,” 
he answered simply. 

“To love me!” The bag dropped 
with a heavy thud on the floor. She 
still held the notes. 

“ Lucilla, Lucilla, can’t you under- 
stand—haven’t you seen—Lucilla, 
don’t you think you could love 
me?” He came towards her with 
outstretched arms. 

“You musn’t touch me, Lord 
Harlsmore,”’ she said fiercely. ‘‘ Take 
these notes. I don’t want them.” 
She held them towards him 

“Why won’t you take them ? ” 

“Why! Because I’m not for sale.” 

He stood and stared at her. “ Lu- 
cilla, have you misunderstocd me ? 
I love you dearly, and I want you 
to be my wife.” 

Lucilla allowed astonishment to 
creep over her face. “ Your wife!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ Then you are a boy 
after all.” 

The strained look in her eyes gave 
place to one of perplexity. She 
picked up the bag of gold. “Sit 
down, Gussie,” she _ said, “and 
let us talk over this matter 
sensible-like.”’ 

With reluctance he resumed his 
seat and she sat nursing the gold and 
smoothing the notes with loving 
fingers. 

“When you asked for that 
money—”’ he began. 

“Which I never did,” interrupted 
Lucilla, with a suspicion of tartness. 

“When you said how glad you 
would be if only you could have two 
hundred pounds, I went away won- 
dering how I could get it. I was 

determined to get it somehow, at 
any cost.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

There was a moment’s silence. 
““ My mother gave it to me.” 
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** Did you tell her it was for me ? ” 
“No—no. ;{ But I daresay she 
guessed.” 

** Did she ? ” said Lucilla. 
does not sound likely. However 

“IT swore that I would not see you 
again until I brought the money 
with me. It took me a little time 
to get it, but I managed it at last.” 

“Evidently,” Lucilla was think- 
ing. ‘* You’re eighteen, aren’t you ? 
You don’t come into your property 
until you’re twenty-five. Isn’t that 
so?” 

** And not much then, I’m afraid. 
My father was disgracefully extra- 
vagant.” 

“*T’ve heard tales of him. I think 
you are a chip off the same block. 
But, touching our marriage, how are 
we to live ? Have you thought that 
out ?” 

““T thought,” said the lad shame- 
facedly, ‘‘ that the money I’ve brought 
you might make things easy for the 
time being.” 

“Oh, Isee. It wasn’t only for me.” 

** Yes, it was.” 

** Of course it was,”’ she said sooth- 
ingly. ‘‘ But it wouldn’t go far, 
would it ? ” 

“IT hoped to get more,” said 
Lord Harlsmore, ‘‘ but that cursed 
Jew 

“You got it from the Jews?” 
cried Lucilla acutely. ‘‘ Now I under- 
stand. Why did you tell me that 
bunkum about your mother ?” 

The boy looked foolish and did not 
answer. 

“* Now, my dear Augustus, I’m ever 
so much older than you—at least— 
well, three years, and I’m going to 
talk sense to you. Marriage is out 
of the question. You haven’t any 


** That 


” 








money and I haven’t any. Besides, I 
don’t love you.” 

“You would learn to love me,” 
said Augustus, as many older men 
have said before him. 
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“Yes, but I don’t want to.” Lu- 
cilla tittered a little. ‘* You see, I— 
I—liked you as a nice boy to take me 
out to supper and that sort of thing, 
but it was never in my thoughts to 
marry you.” 

“You think I’m too young?” 








“T’ve been engaged for seven 
years. My young man used to go to 
the same school as I did—in the 
same building, I mean. It was a 
board school—I’m not ashamed. 
We’ve always meant to marry, but 
time does slip by, and there wasn’t 
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* YOU MUSTN'T TOUCH ME, LORD HARLSMORE, SHE SAID FIERCELY.” 


“IT think you are too young for 
me,” said Lucilla. “I’m sorry to 
hurt your feelings because I do like 
you so very much. But I haven’t told 
you everything yet. I’m engaged.” 

Lord Harlsmore paled. *“* En- 
gaged to be married ? ” 


enough of money in either of our 
pockets.” 

Lord Harlsmore’s eyes were those 
of a stricken angel. “ You love 
some one else ?” 

“Yes, I do. From my heart, I 
do. A f2w months ago, Edward’s 




















employer offered to sell him a share 
in the dairy for two hundred pounds.” 

** He was the friend, then ? ” 

“ce Yes.’’ 

There was a silence, and then Lord 
Harlsmore dropped his face between 
his hands in genuine distress; his 
shoulders moved convulsively. 

“You'll get over it all right, old 
boy,” said Lucilla, touched in spite 
of herself. She laid down the wealth 
she held,and went to his side, placing 
her hand upon his shoulder. 

“It’s nothing to you, of course,” 
muttered the boy, “but you’ve 
broken my heart.” 

** Buck up, old fellow. You'll soon 
forget me, before your moustache has 
grown.” 

This insult stung the youth. He 
sat up. “I shave,” he said indig- 
nantly. 

Lucilla laughed gaily. “ Of course 
you do.” 

‘ I suppose J had better go away,’ 
he said sullenly. 

‘“But you'll come and see me 
again. Oh, I do want you to remain 
a friend of mine. I have so few real 
friends.” 

‘“*T don’t want to see you with that 
other fellow,” said Lord Harlsmore 
gruffly. 

“No, no.” Lucilla quite realised 
that such a meeting was undesirable 
from every point of view. “ But 
you won’t forget me all at once, will 
you?” 

He looked at her with troubled 
eyes. 

“IT shall never forget you as long 
as I live. Good-bye.” 

She held out her hand, and he 
grasped it. 

“Good-bye, Augustus. I am so 
sorry.” 

He went towards the door. She 
stood on the hearthrug and her heart 
began ;to beat. He opened the door. 
“Good-bye again,” he said. 
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“* Augustus ! ” 
He turned. 
“You’ve ’—her voice broke— 

* you’ve forgotten ” 

“What ?” 

She indicated the gold and notes 
that lay upon the table. 

“Oh, that’s yours.” 

** Mine!” 

“* You need it to make you happy.” 

** Augustus !” 

He went out of the room. She 
clapped her hands, her eyes shining 
with a joyful light. And then she 
sprang towards the door. She found 
Lord Harlsmore fumbling with the 
door-latch in the darkened passage. 

“How can I ever thank you?” 
she cried. 

“IT don’t want to be thanked.” 

“Oh, you have made me so, so 
happy.” 

“T can’t help that.” 

“You’re a dear. A real dear.” 

“*T can*t open this door.” 

“Let me try.” 

They stood face to face in the nar- 
row hall. 

*“You’re only a boy,” she ex- 
claimed, and throwing her arms round 
his neck, kissed him several times. 

“ Lucy, Lucy, what is this ? ” came 
in distressed accents from the top of 
the stairs. 

“That’s mother,” cried Lucilla, 
laughing hysterically. She opened 
the door, pushed the youth gently 
into the street, and closed the door 
after him. 

She danced down the lobby, danced 
round the gold and notes, flung her 
arms round her mother, and would 
that she could dance too! But that 
was an impossibility. 

It was later that it occurred to her 
that a gift of two hundred pounds 
from a young lordling does not 
sound respectable. So poor Augus- 
tus was converted into a deceased 
aunt, 
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THE IDLER 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE EMBLEM. 


LILIAN was sitting in the drawing- 
room of her father’s house in Sea- 
more place, industriously hemming 
a housemaid’s duster. She had no 
genius for sewing, but plodded on 
industriously, pausing only from time 
to time to admire her handiwork. 

Suddenly she 
jumped up, and 
pushed the 
button of the 
electric bell, 
listening in- 
tently for the 
responding 
trill. When 
the servant 
appeared, she 
regarded him 
vaguely. 

“I thought 
you rang, 
miss ?” 

“Ah, so I 
did. But it 
was only to 
make sure the 
bell was work- 
ing. Go at 
once, Robert, 
and ring every 
pell in_ the 
house, and 
outside too. 
I want to make sure they are all in 
proper order.” 

The man regarded her with amaze- 
ment. ‘“‘ Very good, miss,” he an- 
swered at length. 

“A great deal of trouble may arise 
from defective bells,” said Lilian, 
with the air or one uttering a pro- 
found truth. “I hope you will test 
them once a day, if not oftener.” 

“Certainly, Miss.” 

“Go at once, Robert, and try the 


front door bell. Something tells me 
it is out of order again.” 

A bell rang. 

“That is the front bell, miss.” 
said Robert. 

“How strange! I am mistaken, 
then. I wonder who it can be, for 
nobody knows I am at home.” 

** You are at home, miss ? ”’ asked 
Robert doubtfully. 

“Certainly. To anybody, even if 
it is a man 
selling Ency- 

.s clopedias. In 
y, future, Robert. 
I am always at 
home when I 
am at home. 
I disapprove 
of any trifling 
with the 
truth.” 
Robert went 
out of the 
room. Lilian 
fished out of 
her workbasket 
several reels 
of cotton, and 
placed them 
conspicuously 
on the table by 
her side, and 
spread the 
duster over her 
knee. She put 


SHE DANCED ROUND THE GOLD AND NOTES. on a second 


thimble. 

““I do hope it is some one,” she 
said aloud. 

She was right. It was some one. 
The door opened. 

““Lady Harlsmore,” Robert an- 
nounced. 

Lilian rose in haste, relinquishing 
the duster, and extended her thimbled 
hand. 

“How sweet of you she cried. 
‘“* T was just hoping it might be you.” 

Lady Harlsmore, who walked with 
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the support of a stick, kissed her 
effusively. 

‘*How well you are looking, my 
dear. Any one could see with half a 
glance that you’ve been in the 
country.” 

“Do let me help you into a chair. 
Oh, I am so sorry to see you lame. 
I heard that you had been troubled 
with gout.” 

‘* It’s much better, thank goodness. 
This is my first day out; and I de- 
termined to come and call. I’ve 
been hearing - 1ch funny stories about 
you.” 

‘** About me ?” asked Lilian. She 
helped her visitor to settle herself 
comfortably in an armchair, and then 
she returned to her own seat. She 
threaded her needle afresh. 

“Yes, you.”’ The countess wagged 
a roguish finger. 

‘You won’t mind my going on 
with my work ?”’ asked Lilian anx- 
iously. ‘“‘It is rather urgent.” 


3 


‘What are you doing ?’ 
Lilian displayed her work, not un- 


proudly. ‘“‘It is a duster,” she ex- 
plained. “I discovered quite by 
chance that the housemaid had run 
out of dusters. So of course | 
haven’t a minute to lose.” 

‘‘ Whatever are you doing to it ?’ 
asked Lady Harlsmore curiously. 

‘* Hemming it.” 

‘* Dear me, I never knew that dus- 
ters required hemming.”’ 

Lilian looked blank. “‘ I don’t care 
if they don’t,”’ she said rebelliously, 
after a moment’s reflection. ‘ After 
all, to hem a duster is emblematic.” 

* Of what ?’ 

‘Of a chastened spirit. Oh, Lady 
Harlsmore, I am no longer the giddy 
girl I was once. I am in the process 
of re-making. My dear stepmother 
returns with my father very shortly, 
ind I am asking her to train me.” 

‘To train you ?” 

Yes, I want to learn to be lady- 
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like, and do inane things in a truly 
resigned spirit.” 

Lady Harlsmore laughed. ‘Oh, I 
see. You're turning over a new leaf.” 

*“More than that,’ said Lilian. 
with great earnestness. “I am b2- 
ginning an entirely new book.” - 

“And how long will this phase 
last ? ”’ inquired Lady Harlsmore, her 
fat face crinkling with merriment. 

“It will last for ever, I hope,” 
replied Lilian. ‘‘ You probably don’t 
know the terrible difficulties my levity 
has caused, or the dangers I myself 
have narrowly escaped.” 

“IT think I do,” responded Lady 
Harlsmore, laughing heartily. ‘* Mrs 
Hemmings is staying with me just 
now, and we have talked about you 
a good deal.” 

Lilian started. ‘“‘Believe me, Lady 
Harlsmore, I am not so bad as all 
that. There are redeeming features.” 

‘*T know them, too. Mr. Greville 
told us the whole story. He is a 
good, kind man ; for a whole hour he 
sat in my bedroom, holding Mrs. 
Hemmings’ hand and mine in his, 
and telling us everything.” 

“* Everything ? ” 

"- . 

Lilian gazed at her visitor. “ Are 
you sure he told you everything ? ”’ 

‘““ He said he had.” 

** Did he tell you about——”’ 

** About ? ”’ 

‘* How is Lord Harlsmore ? ”’ asked 
Lilian abruptly. 

“That wicked 
deeply repentant.” 

“Then,” said Lilian softly, “* you 
do know everything.”’” She rose and 
knelt by her visitor’s side. ‘“‘ Dear 
Lady Harlsmore, it must have been 
a great shock to you.”’ 

*“*A great shock.’’ She shook her 
head gravely, and her mauve bonnet 
seemed to.shake with emotion. She 
covered her pink face with her white- 
gloved hand. 
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** Poor Lady Harlsmore! Oh, how 
grieved I am. Why, you’re laughing!” 

‘Am I, dear?” said Lady Harls- 
more, with shame. “It was only a 
smile. I couldn’t help it. What do 
you think that sinful lad of mine has 
done ?”’ 

Lilian turned her face aside. “I 
daren’t think.” 

‘“* He has sold my tiara to a Jew for 
two hundred pounds.”’ 

Lilian wrung her hands in anguish. 
“Mr. Benjamin has got it after all! 
I ought to have interposed—I ought. 
You are hysterical, Lady Harls- 
more.” 

‘Never had hysterics in my life, 
my dear.” 

“Then why do you shake with 
laughter in that unwholesome way ? ” 

““T beg your pardon, dear,” said 
Lady Harlsmore, humbly. “I know 
it is very bad form on my part to 
laugh. In my heart I am truly 
grieved. It is terrible that my son 
should do as he has done. I have 
spoken to him with severity ; I have 
even boxed his ears. But I can’t help 
smiling a little.” 

““Atwhat ? Icansee nothing even 
remotely humorous.” 

‘* My dea-. for one thing, that horrid 
girl who was a‘ter him has jilted him, 
and for another—he—has—sold my 
tiara to a Jew for—two—hundred— 
pounds !” 

Lilian returned to her seat. “I 
am going on with my duster till your 
merriment has subsided. I can’t par- 
ticipate in it. I am_ thoroughly 
vexed and annoyed. All my efforts 
seem to have been thrown away. 
Although I have-accepted passivity 
as a permanent discipline, I feel a 
natural irritation that my past activi- 
ties should prove futile.” 

Lady Harlsmore leant forward on 
her stick. ‘‘My dear,” she said, 
‘*‘ bear with an old woman. My tiara 
wasn’t worth twenty pounds; it 
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was paste. My dear husband ar- 
ranged that at a very early stage of 
our married life. To tell the truth, 
it was a relief to me when it was 
stolen. I hated to wear a sham, and 
I was afraid people would talk if I 
never wore it.” 

“A sham!” 

** Of course, I had to make a bit 
of a fuss, and to have the detectives 
down to the Castle, but I prayed 
they might not trace it.” 

** And your son sold it to Mr. Ben- 
jamin for two hundred pounds! 
Where is he?” 

“* Who—the Jew?” 

“ce Yes.”’ 

“‘T believe he is still on the Con- 
tinent trying to negotiate its sale.” 

“Poor Mr. Benjamin!” 

“ But it is funny ?” queried Lady 
Harlsmore, almost timidly. ‘* You 
don’t think it bad form to smile 
slightly, do you?” 

“Surely it is as wrong to steal 
imitation diamonds as the real thing.” 

Lady Harlsmore dissolved sud- 
denly into tears. 

“It was his infatuation for that 
girl. I do hope you won’t think him 
so very, very wicked.” 

‘What does it matter what I 
think ? ” 

‘““T have sometimes hoped that he 
would one day marry a nice, high- 
spirited, sensible girl like you.” 

“Like me? I beg you to under- 


‘stand that I am neither high-spirited 


nor sensible. I am gentle and wo- 
manly.” 

“TI hoped, anyhow, that some 
day——”’ 

‘Why, I am years older.” 

‘Only a very few.” 

Lilian shook her head vigorously 
“No, Lady Harlsmore, you may 
discard that notion for ever.” 

‘“*T don’t press it, dear,” said Lady 
Harlsmore meekly. ‘I only men- 
tioned it.” 
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‘“‘ Please do not mention it again.” 

There was a pause, and then Lady 
Harlsmore rose. “My real reason 
for calling was, to ask whether you 
would allow me to bring Mrs. Hem- 
mings to see you?” 

Lilian flushed. ‘‘ Does she want 
to call?” 

Lady Harlsmore nodded. “ As 
soon as Mrs. Turner returns. She sees 
she has done you a grave injustice. 
She is a good woman, and wishes to 
make amends; an absurd misunder- 
standing put you both in false posi- 
tions. I shall be truly glad if I can 
do anything to bring you together.” 

‘“‘ Now, that is really kind of you,” 
said Lilian heartily. ‘‘ Of course I 
shall be delighted to meet Mrs. Hem- 
mings. I have much to blame my- 
self for. But, of course, all my errors 
were committed in my unregenerate 
days. I am very different now.” 
She took up her duster and slipped on 
a thimble which had fallen into the 
folds of her dress. 

“Thank you, dear. Mrs. Hemmings 
and I are going to Bournemouth for 
a little stay, just to recuperate after 
our trying experiences. I should like 
to bring her to see you when we re- 
turn, if ySur mother is home then.” 

‘““T expect them very shortly.” 

‘“* How are the young couple getting 
on ? ” asked Lady Harlsmore genially. 

‘“‘ The marriage is a great success.” 

“T am glad your father is happy.” 

Lilian pursed her lips. “It is 
better to be good than happy,’ she 
said virtuously. ‘“*‘ He writes me that 
the object of his marriage has been 
fully achieved.” 

Lady Harlsmore looked slightly 
puzzled. 

‘““One seldom realises what true 
happiness is until one is married,” 
she observed, ‘‘ and then, usually, it 
is too late.” 

Lilian bent over her duster. ‘‘ You 
have not mentioned George—Mr. 


Hemmings, I mean. 
well.” 

*“* How stupid of me! Have I ever 
told you how much I admire him ? 
Well, I have made a suggestion that 
he should travel with Augustus for 
a year on the Continent.” 

“With Lord Harlsmore ! ” 

“Yes, it would be Mr. Hemmings’ 
duty to act as a kind of elder-brother- 
tutor and to train Augustus.” 

“* Oh, I don’t like that idea at all!” 
cried Lilian. “ Suppose—suppose 
Lord Harlsmore were to lead Mr. 
Hemmings astray! Suppose—oh, I 
am certain Lord Harlsmore isn’t a 
proper companion for him at all. In 
fact——”’ 

“It would be the making of Au- 
gustus.”” 

“ But it might be the undoing of 
the other. Oh, I could not think of 
allowing——”’ 

“* My dear, I don’t think it was pro- 
posed to ask your permission.” 

Lilian crimsoned. “ Of course not. 
Whatever am I saying ? It has noth- 
ing to do with me. Still——” 

“* Mr. Greville approves of the idea. 
He thinks the combination will be 
good for both.” 

** Even Mr. Greville makes mistakes 
sometimes,” said Lilian stubbornly 
‘“* A whole year ! ” . 

“* There is a hitch, however.”’ 

“ec Ah ! > 

** Augustus refuses to be trained by 
Mr. Hemmings. In fact, he declines 
to be trained by any one. He be- 
came almost rude when I insisted. So 
I sent for Mr. Hemmings, and begged 
him to do his utmost to overcome 
Augustus’ objection.” 

““What is the reason of his ob- 
jection ? ” 

*““ My dear, he actually thinks Mr. 
Hemmings isa prig, and he said sobe- 
fore him in the bluntest way possible. . 
I retorted at once that it is better to 
bea prig thanathief. Mr. Hemmings 
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however, did not seem to be the least 
annoyed by Augustus’ incivilities. 
He suggested that I should leave Au- 
gustus and himself to discuss the 
matter, adding that he hoped his 
entreaties might prove effective. So 
I left them together and came on 
here.” 

Lilian jumped up. 
Mr. Hemmings,” she murmured. 
“The risk is too great. He has not 
sufficient knowledge of the world.” 

Lady Harlsmore hobbled to her side. 
‘* T believe it is Augustus’ only chance. 
Mr. Hemmings is an upright, honest 
man, and no weakling ; of that I am 
certain, and I know a man when I 
meet one.” 

‘** No one thinks more highly of Mr. 
Hemmings than I do,” said Lilian 
proudly. 

‘**And yet you think my son, not 
yet nineteen, can lead him astray ? ” 

Lilian was silent. ‘* It isno business 
of mine,” she said at length. 

‘I am not so sure,”’ observed Lady 
Harlsmore acutely, “‘ I may be mis- 
taken, but I think you have fallen 
in love with George Hemmings.” 

Lilian stammered a denial, but the 
sudden flush that overspread face and 
neck, deprived her words of any 
force they might have had. 

“And why not?” asked Lady 
Harlsmore, “‘ as you won’t have Au- 
gustus ?”’ She pulled the girl to- 
wards her and kissed her. 


‘“*T must see 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE-END. 


WuEN Lady Harlsmore had gone, 
Lilian thought deeply for at least five 
minutes, and then she wiped her eyes. 
She took up the duster, and mecl}:ani- 
cally added a few stitches to the 
hem, 
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“A whole year!” she murmured 
aloud. She rose abruptly and rang 
the bell, and the footman appeared 
in due course. 

“* Robert,”’ she said, “‘ do you hap- 
pen to know whether it is usual to 
hem dusters ? ” 

Robert seemed perplexed. “I 
really don’t know, miss.” 

“Could you find out for me?” 
inquired Lilian. “I expect Jane 
will know, but don’t say I asked. 
Justascertain in casual conversation.” 

** Yes, miss.” 

“As soon as possible, please.’ 

Robert withdrew. Lilian wan- 
dered restlessly about the room. 
In a few minutes the man returned. 

“If you please, miss, Jane says 
to hem dusters is a wilful waste of 
valuable time.” 

“Thank you. That will do.” 

When the door closed, Lilian un- 
picked the half-hemmed duster, shak- 
ing her head sadly, as one might who 
had wandered by mistake up a_ blind 
alley. Suddeniy she brightened. She 
drew her workbasket to her side and 
threaded her needle with red_ silk, 
then she worked steadily. 

Half an hour later the bell rang 
again, and this time Lord Tom was 
ushered into the drawing-room. 

Lilian rose. “Why, Tommy, is 
it you?” She held out a cordial 
hand, which the young man grasped. 

““I knew you were back,” he cried 
triumphantly. ‘‘ Something told me.” 

‘“* Something was somebody, I sup- 
pose. Yes, I’m back; sit down. 
Will you have tea ? ” 

‘*No, thanks. That means ser- 
vants in and out of the room. I want 
to have a little quiet talk.”’ 

“Delighted, I’m sure.’ She sat 
down and picked up her work. 

** You seem busy,” he said, after a 
pause. 

“Yes, but with nothing that need 
keep you from talking.” 
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“* What are you doing ? ” he asked 
curiously. 

**T am embroidering a rosebud in 
the corner of Jane’s duster,” ex- 
plained Lilian. “ It is emblematical.” 

“Of what ?” 

“Of lots of things. Chiefly that 
the useful may be beautiful.” 

“Is Jane beautiful ? ” 

Lilian raised her astonished eyes. 
““[ don’t know, I’m sure. Why do 
you ask ?” 

“I thought you were referring to 
her.” 

“Certainly not. I am referring to 
myself. So far as Jane is concerned, 
this rosebud will serve to remind her 
as she flaps the banisters, that there 
is aworld beyond the stairs. But 
that is only my secondary object.” 

** And the first ? ” 

** To remind myself that in my new 
life I need not necessarily cease to be 
—well, good-looking. That is a great 
consolation to me.” 

Lord Tom _ smiled indulgently. 
‘““What’s the newest prank, Lilian ?” 

‘The newest prank,” said Lilian, 
with intensity, “is the avoidance of 
all pranks. My intention for the 
future is to lead a gentle, womanly 
existence,’ obeying in all things my 
dear stepmother, putting aside with 
loathing all flippancy, vulgarity, ro- 
bustness and evil companions.” 

** Where do I come in ? ” asked the 
young man. 

“You don’t. I fear you go out.” 
Lilian sighed a little. ‘“‘I shall miss 
you, Tom, but I’m afraid you are not 
sufficiently in earnest. I do not think 
you are a suitable associate for a 
young girl striving after the delicately 
feminine.” 

Tom seemed about to laugh, but 
restrained himself. ‘“*‘ You are always. 
pursuing some ideal, Lilian,” he 
said; “I, too, have pursued an 
ideal, and to-day I have come to 
see if I have attained it.” 
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then she faced him. 

“What ideal have you pursued ?” 

** You.” 

*T am no ideal.” 

“You are my ideal. Lilian, dear, 
you said I might come to you at the 
end of six months. I know the time 
isn’t up, but I can wait no longer.” 

The duster fell from her fingers. 
She took off her thimble. 

“Tam sorry,” she murmured. 
“Tf I said you might come again in 
six months, it was because I expected 
that by then you would not want to 
come. No, Tom, I am farther away 
from you than ever.” 

‘“*T shall go on hoping,” he said, 
trying to veil his disappointment. 
** Nothing can discourage me. I shall 
come again.” 

““No, there is no more hope.” 
There was a sound in her voice that 
made him start. 

‘**Do you mean that ?” 

a 

“There is someone else?” he 
asked with a sudden spasm of jealousy. 

** Perhaps.” 

Tom rose from his chair. “I 
refuse to believe you are in earnest, 
Lilian. You told me only a few 
weeks ago that there was no one else.’ 

‘“* That was long, long ago. It was 
true enough then. Ah, Tom, don’t 
look so unhappy. You don’t really 
love me. You only like me.” 

“That is absurd,” he cried indig- 
nantly. ‘“‘I love you dearly.” 

** No, you don’t. A woman always 
knows. You think me ‘ great fun.’ 
That is all.” 

‘**T wonder who this fellow is that 
has got hold of you.” 

‘“No one has got hold of me. I 
don’t suppose he will have me. And 
yet 3 

‘** Has he proposed to you ? ” 

‘** Oh, yes, but he didn’t know then 
that I was respectable. Now that he 





Lilian hesitated a moment, and 
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knows, he will very probably spurn 
me.” 

“1 don’t think much of the man 
who only wants to marry a girl when 
he thinks she isn’t respectable.” 

‘You don’t understand,” said 
Lilian. 

“Who is he? I think I am 
entitled to ask that.” 

‘* He is the man who was locked up 
for breaking into my stepmother’s 
house. We met, and he thought I 
was a member of a gang of thieves. 
So he fell in love with me. Then I 
was rude to his mother, who wanted 
to have me arrested. He behaved 
very nobly, and I fell in love with 
him. That is all.” 

“No true love can grow out of 
folly.” 

“ Why not ?’ 

Tom had no reply ready. “I 
refuse to accept your answer,” he 
suid stubbornly. ‘“‘ There is no girl 
whose company I enjoy so much. 
Come, Lilian, give a fellow a fair 
chance.” 

“When you meet the right girl, 
Tom,” said Lilian, “* you will wonder 
that you talked so lightly of love. 
For love is so real and wonderful a 
thing that it can turn farce into 
purest comedy. It may have its roots 
in folly, but the flowers it bears are as 
beautiful and lasting as if they had 
sprung from the wisdom of all the 
ages. Dear Tom, I have learnt all 
this in a very short time, and the day 
will come when you will learn it, too.” 

The bell rang again. 

** | shan’t take this as a final answer, 
I warn you,” said Tom resentfully. 
He dived for his hat. ‘* You can say 
what you like, but it will not alter the 
fact that you are not treating me 
fairly.” 

‘I cannot convince you in your 
present mood,” said Lilian sorrow- 
fully. “‘In the years to come——” 

At that moment the door opened, 
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and George Hemmings was shown in. 
He stood somewhat nervously near 
the door. Lilian flushed a brilliant 
red and turned swiftly to Tom. 

“Are you really going so soon, 
Lord Dunneferd ? Give my love to 
your dear mother and sisters.”” Then 
she turned to George. ‘‘ How kind 
of you to come!” 

Lilian made no movement to intro- 
duce the two men. Tom stared at 
the newcomer, and his stare continued 
until it became rudeness. Perhaps 
there was some slight excuse, inas- 
much as George was the possessor of a 
resplendent black eye. At length 
Tom bowed haughtily to Lilian and 
stalked out of the room. 

‘*What is the matter, Mr. Hem- 
mings ? ”’ asked Lilian gently. 

George covered his damaged eye 
with one hand. .“* Will you forgive me 
coming to see you in this condition ? 
But I am leaving England to-morrow, 
and it was my only chance of seeing 
you.” 

“Have you—have you—had an 
accident ? 

“It was hardly an accident. Some- 
thing hit me.”’ He spoke so_reluc- 
tantly that Lilian felt she could not 
press her inquiries. 

** At any rate, it was kind of you to 
come and say good-bye.” Her voice 
faltered a little. 

““T wanted to see you before I 
went.”’ His voice had a manly ring 
in it. ‘* There was something I had 
to say to you.” 

“You are going abroad as Lord 
Harlsmore’s tutor, I suppose ?’ 
asked Lilian hurriedly. ‘Lady Harls- 
more was here an hour ago, and she 
said that this had been proposed. 
It is true, she feared a difficulty had 
arisen.” 

“A difficulty did arise, but it has 
been removed.” 

“Where is Lord Harlsmore ?’ 
asked Lilian suddenly. 

















** He has gone to see a dentist about 
a—broken tooth.”’ 

“Oh!” exclaimed Lilian. Her 
gaze wandered to his blackened eye. 
‘* Did you find it difficult to over-rule 
his objection ? ” 

George smiled slightly. “My 
persuasions were effectual at any 
rate; he now thoroughly endorses 
his mother’s choice of a tutor, and 
regrets he ever had any doubts.” 

“Poor Lord Harlsmore!” mur- 
mured Lilian. She looked towards 
George and shook her head. 

** You will understand,”’ said George 
with haste, “that a lad of his age 
must obey his mother. I look for- 
ward with some satisfaction to the 
task of training Lord Harlsmore—of 
awakening in him a moral conscious- 
ness, which is apparently dormant.” 

‘““At what age does the duty of 
obedience to one’s parents cease ? ”’ 
asked Lilian, with a touch of malice. 

George hesitated until he caught 
Lilian’s eye, and then he laughed. 

” “ The fact of the matter is, that I 
have a liking for Harlsmore. Iwas 
grieved to hear of his foolishness, and 
I gladly accepted his mother’s pro- 
posal to act as his guardian and friend. 
Was I not right ? ” 

** Oh, surely.”’ Lilian realised that 
George was not likely to be led astray 
by his pupil. “‘ But you will have a 
hard task ?”’ 

““Hard or easy, it will be per- 
formed.” 

‘“* For a year you are to be away ?” 

“Yes, for a year.” 

‘“A whole year!” 

“Tt will pass very quickly.” 

“For you, perhaps, but not for 
me.” 

George made a movement towards 
her. “ Lilian ¥ 
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‘You misunderstand me,” said 

Lilian hurriedly. “‘ I, too, am to pass 
through a year’s training. But in my 
case it is a voluntary course. My 
stepmother is a lady of the strictest 
views, and I am asking her to train 
me—to mould me. Oh, I need ever 
so much moulding. I never had a 
mother’s care; I just grew up. But 
you know my faults only too well. 
When you come back after a year, 
you will find me very, very dif- 
ferent.” 

George frowned. ‘I do not want 
to find you different.” 

“IT trust,” said Lilian coldly, “‘ you 
will not deny that there is room for 
improvement ? ” 

George hesitated. “‘ In any case, 1 
want you to remain just as you are.” 

“It is cruel of you to say a thing 
like that. It makes havoc of my 
plans. Surely you can’t mean what 
you say?” 

“Until you came into my life, I 
was only a poor creature. It was my 
love for you that has made a man of 
me.” 

“It was my love for you,” said 
Lilian, unthinkingly, “‘ that made me 
realise my defects.” 

“You love me!”’ cried George. 

‘“*T did not mean to say that.” 

** But you said it!” 

“Yes, and it is true. 
love you very dearly.” 

“And you will wait for me?” 

** For ever, if need be.” 

He took her in his arms. “If you 
require to be trained, which I deny, 
there is only one person in the world 
to whom you may entrust the task.” 

** Oh, George, don’t kiss me. Whom 
do you mean ? ” 

““I mean myself.” 

THE END. 


George, I 
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WHEN SCOT MEETS 
SCOT 
By F. H. MELVILLE. 


Lilustrated by Wilmot Lunt. 


T was late on a wild No- 
vember night of 1528. 
The storm, which had 
increased as the short 
day drew to a close, now put 
forth its full fury and beat 
mercilessly on the fortress of 
Tantallon perched on a clifi 
head washed on three sides 
by the North Sea. With a 
noise like thunder the waves 
struck against the rocks on 
which the castle stood, and 
shot up clouds of spray, 
lrenching the seawall, splash- 
ing over into the courtyard, 
and finding its way in little 
eS t{m——<« rivulets through the chinks 

of every exposed window. 
In a small chamber of the northern tower where a rushlight burned low, 
t man sat crouching in a tall-backed chair, his face hidden in great muscly 
hands, his hair—once dark-red, now blanched in streaks—falling like a 
curtain over his brow and straggling unkempt on his bowed shoulders. 
The noise of wind and wave grew deafening—blast after blast shook 
the walls —a stream of salt water trickled from the sill and made a 
pool on the floor, but still the man did not stir. The Earl of Angus had 
s‘aked his last throw and lost. And just beyond Tantallon Moat twinkled 
the camp-fires of the King’s avenging army shutting in the Douglas in his 
last stronghold. There was nothing now to hope from the mercy of James 
of Scotland, for his reply to all offers of future loyalty had been to pro- 
claim Archibald Douglas, Earl of Angus, a traitor with a price on his 
head, and bid him prepare to hang from his own battlements. Tantallon 
still stood unharmed by the royal artillery, but its sturdy strength could 
not long delay the end. The imminent danger, however, came from 
within. Day after day one after another of the Douglas adherents, 
foreseeing the final catastrophe, had stolen away and yielded to the King, 
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till hardly enough were left to man 
the walls. Of these now many lay 
here and there on the rough causeway 
of the court,in the ditch, or on the 
outmost mound, with stiff white faces 
staring blankly upwards. And of 
the living the few were sullen, the 
most openly mutinous. Should the 
Earl himself not open the gates to 
King James by dawn on the morrow 
they would be opened nevertheless. 
The day of the King’s vengeance had 
come, and no man was willing to die 
with Douglas. 

A soft hand was laid on his arm. 
Angus raised his head and turned a 
haggard face to see who touched him. 
It was a tall young girl, and she now 
stood bending down to him till her 
fair hair almost brushed his cheek. 
The flickering flame showed her 
colourless and wan, with deep drawn 
shadows under the eyes. 

‘““My Lord Angus! my father! 
she said. At the words the Douglas 


be) 


sat up suddenly and began to smooth 
lis disordered dress and hair. 
‘“How now, Margaret?” he ex- 


claimed—“ not asleep? ‘Tis the 
hour for maiden’s dreams and not for 
waking.” 

But the girl only moved her pale 
lips, and answered, her eyes fixed on 
his face 

** Dreams were worse than waking ! 
I know all.” 

“All?” repeated Angus, ‘“* how 
can a child——” 

“No child!” interrupted Margaret 
Douglas ; “‘ but a woman, and thy 
daughter. To-night the Douglas 
must escape, or die on the morrow.” 

“Escape, and how?” he broke 
out—‘* what friends has Douglas ? 
What friend but reckons up his share 
in pounds Scots for his head? On 
three sides the sea, and in front 
James Stewart himself, a veritable 
cub of the Tudor tigress. Thy pardon, 
Margaret ’—as she winced—* ’Tis 
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thy mother, indeed, but, remember, 
she left thee, without a pang—left 
thee—to this!’ 

‘“* Nay, my father,” said the girl— 
** nothing is lost if the Douglas escape 
to-night.” 

But Angus made an impatient 
movement, and exclaimed bitterly, 
** What man within these walls would 
aid Douglas to flee ? ” 

‘“* No man,.:’ replied Margaret, ** but 
two women.” 

Douglas looked at her as if to 
measure her slight form for the first 
time. 

“The Lady Jane Stuart and thy- 
self ?”’ After a pause he added 
abruptly—‘‘ Say on!” 

She knelt down beside his chair, 
resting her elbows on the arm, her 
chin on her hands, and whispered, 
first looking round fearfully to see 
that the shadows hid no eavesdropper. 

‘** There is but one way. Once the 
mouth of the burn on the south side 
of Tantallon were reached, beyond 
the roadway, and the gatehouse, 
thou mightest pass unseen under 
cover of darkness up the course of 
the stream through the King’s lines 
between the sentries and so into the 
open country where the Armstrongs 
and Elliots will give thee welcome and 
passage across the border 

“Tf, daughter ” he interrupted— 
‘* and how to reach the burn mouth? ” 

“By a rope from the seaward 
window of the south tower,” she 
answered calmly. 

*“°Tis madness, child!” he ex- 
claimed—“ The cliff face is sheer to 
the water’s edge.” 

‘“* Still there is good foothold, and 
after a bowshot’s length—safety.” 

“How canst thou tell, Margaret ? 
°*Tis impossible.”’ 

‘See, my father, tis no¢ impossible,” 
and rising to her feet, she held out her 
hands. Angus started up. The 
palms were red and torn. Her dress, 
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too, was dripping wet when he touched 
it, and stained with the dull brown of 
seaweed ooze. 

“°Tis nought!” she interposed, 
hastily, as Douglas was about to 
speak. 3ut time is short. If thou 
wilt but come now, when morning 
breaks thou canst laugh at James 
Stewart.” 

The man look- 
ed at his daugh- 
ter. ** Had’st 
thou been a 
son, ’—he began, 
then he drew 
himself erect, 
straightened his 
shoulders, and 
lighting a lantern 
that stood = on 
the table, said 
briefly - 

“Lead on: I 
follow.” 

The noise of 
the storm drown- 
ed their footfalls 
as they made 
their way along 
the vaulted pas- 
sage in the great 
curtain wall and 
descended the 
stair of the keep 
into the guard- 
room, where the 
commandant sat 
amongst a group 
of soldiers round 


the fire. One man HE CREPT ALONG THE NARR¢ 
was haranguing 
the others from his seat on 


the table, but the words died on 
his lips as the figure of the Earl 
blocked the doorway. At the sudden 
pause in the flow of eloquence the 
listeners turned round, and, recog- 
nising Angus with the lidy Margaret, 
sprang to their feet. 


‘Is the watch set so well, captain,” 


Ns 
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asked the Douglas, “ tha. you can 
loiter at your ease with the enemy at 
the gate ?”’ The commandant mut- 
tered some confused words of excuse, 
but Angus strode past him haughtily, 
and out into the blackness of the 
court. 

** A stiff neck that needs bending,” 
growled one of. the men-at-arms. 
‘But King James 
will mend that 
ere the morrow’s 
sun beset!” A 


coarse laugh 
followed, but 
the captain 
frowned, and 
roughly bade 
the men be 
silent. 


Keeping close 
to the shelter of 
the wall to avoid 
the furious blasts 
of wind that 
threatened every 
moment to ex- 
tinguish the lan- 
tern, Angus and 
his daughter 
reached the door 
of the south 
tower. On the 
threshold Mar- 
garet suddenly 
gave a little 
screamand clung 
to her father’s 
arm, pointing to 


ARR 


\ 


W SHELF FOOT BY FOO! a black mass 
lying huddledina 
corner of the staircase. Douglas 


lowered the lantern and saw the body 
of a soldier. 

“They have stripped him!” he 
exclaimed in a tone of disgust. But 
the girl whispered with a shudder. 

‘“Not they, indeed, but me! We 
have need of his apparel ” 

She shrank closer to his side, pressed 


” 














past the corpse with a little gasping 
breath, and hurried up the stair to a 
small iron-studded door at the top of 
the second flight of steps. There she 
tapped lightly, and waited while 
bolts were gently withdrawn inside. 
The door was pulled an inch or two 
ajar and a woman’s face peered out to 
see who knocked. 
Without a word 
she made way 
for Angus and 
the Lady Mar- 
garet to enter, 
and closed the 
door again, bolt- 
ing and barring 
it carefully. 

* At last, my 
lord,” she said, 
with a breath of 
relief. “* The 
night wears on. 
But the rope is 
ready.” And 
from below a 
couch in a dark 
corner of the 
apartment — she 
drew a_ long 
coiled mass. The 
first few yards 
were of hempen 
rope, but the 
rest was lengths 
torn from bed- 
ding and curtain 
stuffs, and held 
together with 
great knots. The 
one end was 
fastened securely 
round a great oaken coffer. 

“We durst risk no treachery by 
requiring hemp,” she went on, un- 
coiling yard after yard—‘ but the 
knots must be tried, one by one.” 

“°Tis safe enough to win Douglas 
liberty, Jane,” exclaimed Angus, 
pulling and pulling again without the 





“AS SHE WATCHED A SUDDEN SHOUT SHOOK THE WALLS 
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giving of a single tie. ‘‘ Now to 
lower it and begone. Prithee quench 
the light lest it betray us to some 
wandering thief or wakeful sentry.” 
“Tarry one moment !” interposed 
Margaret Douglas in a rapid whisper, 
as the elder women bent forward to 
the lantern. ‘“‘We have forgotten 
the dress. Here 
is—another.” 
She lifted the 
lid of a chest 
and pulled out 
the clothing of 
a Man-at-arms. 


Angus drew 
back, then said, 
hastily— 


“The  jerkin 
alone, Margaret 
naught else! 
‘Twill hide the 
broideredtunic.”’ 
In a few minutes 
the slashed and 
fur-bordered 
doublet had dis- 
appeared below 
the plain’ one 
of dark green. 
But the Ladv 
Jane Stuart 
shook her head 
with a wan smile. 

***Twould need 
more than a 
clown’s jerkin,” 
she said softly,** 
to change Archi- 
bald Douglas.” 

“Here is a 
lantern and the 
wherewithal to light it, for the 
journey along the cliff-face.” And 
Margaret slung a_ small lantern 
round his shoulders. 

Angus nodded, and pointed to the 
light on the table. 

“Quench it !”’ he exclaimed. 
Margaret blew out the flame, and 
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in darkness Douglas walked to the 
window and threw it open. He 
leaned over the ledge and gazed into 
the blackness beneath him. At first 
his eyes could distinguish nothing, 
but gradually the outline of the castle 
wall detached itself from the sur- 
rounding obscurity, and far below, 
a broken line of white moved uneasily. 

** The wall is sheer for five fathoms, 
my lord,” came Margaret’s voice at 
his elbow, “* then half as much again 
of rock——” 

* Farther ? ”’ 

““A sheltered ledge, three hands- 
breadths wide that slopes steeply to- 
wards the burn mouth.” 

*“When we feel the rope pulled at 
its farthest length,” said the Lady 
Jane anxiously, ‘‘ then shall we know 
that the worst is past.” 

“°Tis good,” said Angus shortly, 
paying out the rope over the window. 
‘I thank ye both, perchance for life 
and liberty, and now—farewell.”’ 

The girl’s face grew still whiter as the 
Douglas bent down and touched her 
brow with his lips, but she made no 
further sign. The other woman, when 
he turned and kissed her hand, gave 
i little sobbing cry and caught his 
irm. 

“ Nay, nay, Jane,”’ he interrupted, 
lisengaging himself. ‘‘ England is 
wide, and we may meet again. Fare- 
well!” 

With that he swung his feet over the 
window sill, and, seizing the swaying 
rope, began to lower himself cau- 
tiously into the night, the women 
above straining their eyes to see him. 
Hand below hand, down he went. 
The wind had lulled for a time, and 
:t seemed he might reach foothold be- 
tore the next blast But suddenly, 
is he still hung perilously against the 
blank castle wall, with a great whistl- 
:ng roar, the storm came down again, 
i fting him into the air, spinning him 
round and round, and dashing him 
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roughly against the masonry. Bat- 
tered and bruised and blind, he held 
on grimly, striving to find some cranny 
with his foot by which he might steady 
himself. The wind swept in at the 
open window above, tossing the dis- 
ordered heap of clothes and torn stuff 
in all directions over the floor. As 
the rope jerked violently, the Lady 
Jane sank on her knees, closing her 
eyes, and put her clenched hands to 
her head. Margaret Douglas leaned 
farther out of the window, her hair 
blowing wildly across her face, her 
hand on the cord, to discover by its 
tension if her father were still there. 
The fury of the blast was over in a few 
seconds, the rope swayed less irre- 
gularly, and after a pause the signal 
that so far all was well came up from 
below. But the girl did not relax 
her attitude, nor draw back into the 
window’s shelter till the Douglas had 
reached the ledge of safety and the 
limit of the rope together. Then she 
looked round at her companion. 

**He is safe, madam,” she said. 
The other rose with difficulty, tot- 
tered to a couch, and at once fell 
into the heavy slumber of utter weari- 
ness. Margaret Douglas slowly drew 
up the rope that now dangled loosely 
in the wind, coiled it and laid it 
away in the oaken coffer. Then she 
sat down beside the sleeping figure, 
rested her elbow on her knee, and 
stared into the darkness of the room 
with wide sleepless eyes. 

Meanwhile, Angus, on his ledge, 
having contrived to light the lantern, 
after several unsuccessful attempts, 
when the wind blew out the flame as 
quickly as it flared up, crept along 
the narrow shelf foot by foot. At 
times the wind nearly shook off his 
hold, but he clung desperately to 
projecting edges of the rock, cower- 
ing as close as possible under its 
shelter until each gust should pass. 
And every now and then a shower of 
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spray drenched and blinded him, 
making each downward step more 
slippery than the last. The danger 
was even greater when he reached 
the seaweed level, and tried to pick 
a footing on the treacherous growth. 

Suddenly he stumbled, and with the 
stumble the cord by which the lantern 
was suspended, frayed with continual 
rubbing against the rough stone, 
broke, slid from his neck, and, carry- 
ing the lantern with it, dropped over 
the edge into the gulf. Angus made 
a wild effort to arrest it, and almost 
overbalanced himself. He was only 
saved by clutching and holding fast 
to the rank seaweed. The light 
was gone, and to move upwards and 
downwards without light was mad- 
ness and instant death. So, for long 
dreary hours he sat, crouched and 
shivering and half-dead, on the rocks, 
frozen by the bitter wind and praying 
for the day. And when the dull, grey 
dawn of a winter day crept up at 
length, it found him still on the face 
ef Tantallon rock, the more perilous 
part of his journey yet to come. 
With the first faint rays, the Douglas 
stretched his cramped limbs and 
scrambled stiffly down to the burn 
mouth. ¢ 

The stream was swollen with the 
winter rains, and ran level with its 
banks, on which the alders stood, 
thin and leafless, banks and trees 
thus yielding little kindly cover to 
the man who would make his way 
up the gully unseen. He had per- 
force to crawl on all fours, with the 
water up to his chin, and sometimes 
swirling over it. The sharp stones 
cut his hands and knees, already torn 
in the descent of the cliff, and rent 
his clothes with their jagged points, 
but he pushed on desperately, hoping 
to reach the head of the ravine be- 
fore full daylight might betray him. 
Tantallon lay behind him; he had 
passed the gatehouse on his right, 
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and now slowly worked up-stream. 
Just beyond the outer ditch of de- 
fence the burn ran close to the road- 
way, and at this point lay the greatest 
risk of discovery, for the road was 
guarded by a picket of the King’s 
troops. Lying almost flat Angus 
dragged himself cautiously into the 
dangerous reach, keeping himself 
where possible under the shadow of 
the bank. All at once the sound of 
loud voices mingled with the rushing 
of the water. Three or four soldiers 
came strolling along the roadway. 
The Douglas held his breath and lay 
quite still. The men approached 
within a few yards, their voices and 
footsteps stopped, the party evi- 
dently listening for something. At 
last it came— a great hoarse shout 
and outcry and the noise of cheers. 

“ By’r Lady!” exclaimed one of 
the soldiers exultantly, “ the Doug- 
las has yielded to his Majesty.” 

And Douglas, hearing the words, 
pressed closer to the scanty shelter 
of the bank. 

Within the Castle of Tantallon, 
daybreak found Margaret Douglas 
still seated beside the couch in the 
tower room, benumbed and chill after 
her long vigil. She raised her head 
once or twice, seeking to detach 
some other sound from the booming 
of the waves outside. At length she 
rose, moved to the door without 
noise, and glided into the next apart- 
ment, which had a window overlook- 
ing the great court. The faint twi- 
light showed an wnwonted stir below. 
Men were hurrying from all quarters 
in the direction of the entrance gate- 
way. As she watched, a tremendous 
shout on a sudden shook the walls, 
and through the portcullis archway 
a crowd of soldiers poured pell-mell 
into the courtyard. In their midst, 
surrounded by a company of horse- 
men, rode a youth whose ruddy curls 
fell on his shoulders. Margaret drew 
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back, clutching at a chair for support. 

** What is it, child ? ” asked some- 
one behind her. 

The girl turned to find the Lady 
Jane Stuart, startled out of sleep by 
the sudden noise. 

‘“*Madame,” said Margaret, pas- 
sionately, “it is the King! The 
commandant has delivered up the 
fortress. Traitor! base, vile trai- 
tor!’ and she stamped her foot on 
the floor. “‘But—the Virgin be 
praised—in a few hours Douglas will 
have won shelter and aid. Meanwhile 
his Majesty must not know for a time 
at least that the trap has snapped 
without its victim. I go now to meet 
the King, and say that my lord lies 
grievous sick. Perchance the lie 
will gain him some all too precious 
moments ! ”’ 

‘Go then, sweet Margaret, for 
the love of God!” exclaimed the 
elder woman. “‘ May the saints be 
with you! ” 

A few instants later the Lady Jane 
saw the girl cross the courtyard 
quickly, making straight for the group 
where James Stuart stood with a 
crowd of nobles, Huntley, Glencairn, 
Athole, and the rest—deadly foes 
of the Douglas house—while the com- 
mandant of Tantallon knelt in sub- 
mission before his Majesty. 

“Where, then, is the Douglas ? ”’ 
asked James impatiently. 

“He hath not yet appeared, your 
Grace,” stuttered the captain. 

** Sirrah, do we not ourselves know 
that ?” interrupted the King. 

‘““ Where is the Douglas?” 

**In the south tower, sire,’ the 
man jerked out, white with dread of 
the King’s angry’ brow, “but I 
crave——”’ 

“The poltroon fears the Douglas 
»vermuch, your Majesty,” put in 
Lord Methven, the new captain of the 
royal artillery; ‘‘ he dare not beard 
him in his own fortress of Tantallon.”’ 
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“ Tantallon is his no longer,” an- 
swered James grimly, “‘ and a score 
of sturdy soldiers will ere long bring 
the traitor from its farthest corner. 
Methven, do you take a company, 
and bring the Douglas on the instant 
hither.” 

‘“*T pray you peace, my lord,” said 
a woman’s voice, and Margaret Doug- 
las slipped through the throng, and 
fell on her knees before the King, 
while Methven stood irresolute. 

‘“A boon, sire. Angus lies sick, 
and I beseech you let him rest yet a 
little while.” 

““T would not even that his soul 
should rest in peace,” retorted the 


young King furiously. ‘“ Nay, be- 
9 
mm: 9 
Have mercy, your grace,” en- 


treated the girl, “he is sick unto 
death.” 

“Sooner or later death comes to 
all,’ came a voice from the crowd, 
in significant tones. 

‘“* And to the Douglas ere the hour 
be spent!” exclaimed James, red 
with passion. ‘“‘ How long shall | 
tarry for the vengeance I have 
vowed ?—begone ! ” 

Chafing with rage, he paced up and 
down, while Margaret, speaking to 
no one, stood quite still, her eyes on 
the ground. Once only she raised her 
head, when Sir James Hamilton, ap- 
proaching the King, said, looking 
in her direction, “‘ By a surety the 
Douglas has turned coward, sire, and 
hides in a rat-hole!”’ 

The hot blood flew up in her cheek, 
and she threw her head back haughtily 
as if she would have spoken. But, in- 
stead, she looked full at the speaker, 
whose eyes shifted uneasily, and then 
dropped before her glance. A soldier 
nudged his companion, and whispered 
audibly, “‘ *Twas ever the same when 
the Douglas looked at Sir James— 
he could not brook his eye!” ¢¥ 

The bystanders joined in the laugh, 
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“ SHE CLUTCHED HIS °ARM, SEEKING 


but were checked by an angry com- 
mand of silence fiom the King. 
Methven stepped up to him, and made 
his report—the Douglas, he said, 
could not be found. 

‘If your Majesty would enquire of 
the Lady Margaret,’’ he continued 
ironically ‘in which chamber my 
lord lies, sick—it cannot be a large 
one, for we have searched diligently.” 








SOME SIGN OF MERCY IN HIS FACF,” 


‘“ Where is the Douglas, madam ? , 
demanded James of the girl. But 
she gave no answer, still standing 
with her eyes fixed on the ground. 

‘“* Perchance he has escaped,”’ sug- 
gested Rothes, with a quick glance 
at the Lady Margaret. Her expres- 
sion, though the head was bowed, 
was more like triumph than dejec- 
tion. 
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At the words, the King, almost 
beside himself with fury, seized her 
by the wrists and shook her. 

‘* Has, then, the Douglas escaped? ”’ 
he cried. ‘* Yea or nay, girl! Yea 
or nay!” Margaret paused an in- 
stant, tossed up her head, then flung 
the answer back. 

“Yes, your Majesty! ’ 

““ Nay, your Majesty!” broke in 
a loud voice, drowning hers, “ for 
here is my Lord Angus!” 

Four men came through the arch- 
way, staggering under some heavy 
burden. It was a man gagged and 


,bound hand and foot with cords, like 


some wild beast. They dragged him 
roughly over the cobble stones and 
threw him down before the King, 
where he lay in a motionless heap, the 
rolling of his eyes the only sign of life. 
His hair was matted and wet from 
a bleeding sword-cut over the right 
temple. His cheek was slashed in 
several places and disfigured with 
bruises, while from a wound in the 
shoulder the blood welled out, mak- 
ing a dark stain on the stones of the 
courtyard. Water was dripping from 
his clothes, which were rent in shreds, 
and caked with mud. The jerkin was 
half torn off, showing part of a dis- 
coloured silken embroidered tunic. 
His feet were bare, swollen and purple 
round the ankles, where the ropes 
cut into the raw flesh. 

‘“We found him by the water- 
course,” said one of the soldiers, 
pointing to the prisoner. ‘‘ Twas a 
desperate fight, and two of our com- 
pany he slew with his hands ere 
we o’ercame him.” 

James gazed down at his prostrate 
enemy and touched him with his foot. 
From the distorted face the eyes 
glared up fiercely. 

“Captain,” said James slowly, 
turning to the commandant of Tan- 
tallon, “‘ ye and your craven Douglas 
men shall have work to do. Let a 


pole and your stoutest hempen rope 
be affixed to the topmost battle- 
ment ! ” 

A shrill scream rang out. Lady 
Jane Stuart darted through the crowd, 
dropped on her knees beside the 
Douglas, calling him by every endear- 
ing name, tugging to loosen the cords 
that bound his arms, and filling the 
air with piteous cries. In vain the 
soldiers tried to thrust her back from 
their prisoner—she fought like a fury 
and kept them at bay. Margaret 
Douglas leaned forward, rigid, pale, 
speechless, but as the sentence of 
death fell from the young King’s 
lips she made two swift steps for- 
ward and threw herself down before 
him, bowing her head till her brow 
touched his sandal. As he moved 
away from the contact she wound her 
arms about his feet to hold him, and, 
raising a despairing face to his, pled 
for her father’s life. James tried to 
release himself from her clasp, but 
she held on, dragging herself along 
the stones, trailing her fair hair on 
the ground through the little pool of 
blood beside the Douglas. Then, as 
he turned his face aside, frowning, 
she besought him by the memory of 
their childhood’s days together not 
to leave her fatherless as motherless. 
She struggled to her knees and 
caught the edge of his cloak to her 
lips. She clutched his arms and 
pressed herself to him, seeking to 
read some sign of mercy in his face. 
She showed her hands red and bleed- 
ing still from the sharp rocks, she 
called him by the childish name, she 
prayed him for the brotherly love 
he had once borne her to allow one 
Douglas life to atone for another, and 
let her die in her father’s stead. 
Her voice grew hoarse and hollow, 
but suddenly strength failed her and 
she sank down with a last appeal for 
grace. 

Still James gave no sign. Margaret 









wy still an instant, then slowly 
rose to her feet. She turned to 
Angus. 

“My lord!” she said simply, “I 
would have died for thee, now I can 
but die with thee!’’ Then sh>, too, 
knelt down beside him, no one bidding 
her desist, and strove, with gentle 
fingers, to ease the cords that chafed 
his wounded arm. Everyone but the 
two women looked at the King to 
hear him repeat the order. He made 
an effort to speak, but no sound came. 
At last the words broke out, while he 
still kept his face turned away. 

“Have, then, thy father’s life, 
Margaret: but should the Douglas 


) cross James Stewart’s path again— 
in that hour he dies. Undo the 
bonds ! ” 


The soldiers cut away the ropes 
and gag and raised the Douglas to 
his feet. He swayed unsteadily, and 
would have fallen but for his daugh- 
ter’s supporting arm. Guiding his 
stumbling steps, she led him gently 
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towards the gate, the Lady Jany 
following, while the bystanders silentle 
made a lane through which they might 
pass. At the archway Margaret 
paused, and, dropping her father’s 
arm, ran back to the King, who stood 
looking away from the company. 
Stooping, she lifted his hand and 
kissed it. Then she was gone. 

James wheeled round. 

** Margaret!’ he cried, as if to 
call her back. 

But she had rejoined Angus, and 
together the three passed under the 
portcullis and through the gaping 
ranks of the King’s soldiery blocking 
the roadway. Beyond the gatehouse 
tower they rested for a breathing 
space, looking towards the Castlc. 
Suddenly from the top of the keep 
a great flag began to run up slowly— 
on its folds the Royal Lion rampant, 
instead of the Bleeding Heart. 

So Archibald Douglas, Earl ol 
Angus, saw Tantallon for the last 
time. 
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“I, George Hollamby Druce, in view of the fact that so many statements 


yegarding my life have appeared, have decided 
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account myself.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


WE now come to the pivot on which 
my case revolves—the supposed 
death and burial in 1864 of Thomas 
Charles Druce. The reasons prompt- 
ing the Duke’s desire to sink his 
identity as Druce are not far to seek. 
Remember his observation to Mrs. 


to write a full and true 


Hamilton: “I believe Payne (his 
manager as Druce) suspects my iden- 
tity.” One can picture the plight 
of the man who was living such a life. 
He must have known that his real 
death, whilst playing the role of 
Druce and Duke, would have made 
patent to the world the deception 
which was being practised. 
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Here was a pretty problem. To 
account for the disappearance of him- 
self as the Duke, if he died as Druce, 
and to account for the disappearance 
of himself as Druce if he died as the 
Duke. We will suppose, for instance, 
that my grandfather, whilst mas- 
querading in the character of Druce, 
met with an accident that resulted 
in his death. He would have been 
buried, and, from a public point of 
view, nothing out of the common 
would have occurred. After, say, a 
few weeks, however, the absence of 
the Duke of Portland would have 
been noticed. A few weeks would 
certainly have passed without com- 
ment, for it must be remembered that 
he was so eccentric that even his own 
servants never knew whether he was 
at Harcourt House or not, and even 
an absence extending over two weeks 
would have given them no cause for 
alarm. 

But a time was bound to come when 


the fact that the Duke had disap- 
peared would have to be acknow- 
ledged. His personal description, to- 
gether with an account of his many 
eccentricities, would have been pub- 


lished in every paper. People would 
not havé been slow to piece together 
numerous peculiar coincidences in 
the two separate existences led by the 
one man. Slowly but surely the 
tangled skein of the double life would 
have been unravelled. 

Death as the Duke held similar 
troubles in store. Obviously the only 
way out of the difficulty was to kill off 
the false character. And this ap- 
parently was the conclusion to which 
the Duke came. His own words to 
Mr. Stuart (Mrs. Hamilton’s father), 
when discussing the difficulties which 
beset the latter portion of his dual exis- 
tence, being: “‘I must die.” To 
arrange for a mock death, however, 
was something more easily said than 
done. But when a man is blessed, 
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or, perhaps, cursed, with a talent for 
intrigue, together with an apparently 
inexhaustible fund of money, it was 
not impossible. 

Unfortunately, so many years have 
elapsed since the events about which 
I write occurred, that many of the 
eye-witnesses of the “ burial” in 
1864 are dead, my aunt Frances, 
who was present, dying a few weeks 
before I arrived in England. Her 
daughter, however, as the result of 
many conversations with her mother, 
when the case was first opened, is 
able to relate what part her mother 
took in the mysterious happenings 
in 1864. 

When Mrs. Tremaine died in 1857, 
my aunt continued to live in the house 
at St. John’s Wood, whence they 
had removed after leaving 71, Edg- 
ware Road. Evidently Thomas 
Charles Druce gave his daughter a 
most liberal allowance, for although 
she was a single woman, she kept a 
large staff of servants, and a cheque- 
book of the London and Westminster 
Bank, Marylebone branch, shows that 
in 1857 and 1858 she gave cheques 
for large sums, such as {200 or even 
£500 at a time. 

Of the servants of Mrs. Tremaine, 
whom my aunt continued to employ, 
two in particular must have been well 
acquainted with Druce’s visits to 
Mrs. Tremaine. One was the butler, 
the other a parlour-maid. They were 
man and wife, and were known as 
“He ” and “She” Rose. They died 
without children, but it may be, if 
they did know the real identity of 
Thomas Charles Druce, that they 
communicated it to some trusted 
friend whom they thought would 
not divulge the secret. 

Before my aunt married in 1858, 
her fiancée called frequently upon 
her father to arrange the terms 
of the marriage settlement. It was 
a large amount, £25,000, but T. C. 
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Druce procrastinated and raised so 
many difficulties in, having a legal 
document drawn up that my aunt’s 
fiancée, being a wealthy man, decided 
to dispense with the money rather 
than delay the marriage. Evidently 
this caused an estrangement, for 
T. C. Druce did not attend my aunt’s 
wedding. Nevertheless, she, after 
her marriage, continued to visit 
her father at the Baker Street Bazaar. 
An account of one of these visits 
by my cousin, who invariably accom- 
panied her mother, corroborates the 
evidence, we have of my _ grand- 
father’s many eccentricities. There 
is one important point about these 
visits paid by daughter to father, 
which is, they were always by appoint- 
ment. 

‘** Upon our arrrival at the Bazaar,” 
says my cousin, ‘‘ we were conducted 
by Mr. Edney to my grandfather’s 
private room, the crimson curtains 
of which were always closely drawn. 
After kissing my mother and myself 
he would lift me on his knee, and 
then regard us both closely, taking 
great notice of how we were dressed, 
forhe was most particular in these 
matters, and did not hesitate to ex- 
press his dissatisfaction if he were 
not pleased. If he was not satisfied 
with our appearance he would imme- 
diately drive us in his carriage to a 
well-known house in Regent Street, 
and buy us each new things. My 
mother told me that when she was a 
young girl, he objected to seeing her 
in the same frock upon more than 
two or three occasions. If he was 
satisfied with our appearance, he 
would cross the room to a small side- 
board to get my mother a glass of 
sherry, and me some sweet biscuits, a 
tin of which he kept for that purpose. 
The visits usually lasted from twenty 
to thirty minutes. Frequently he 
would escort us to the door himself, 
all the employees in the building 
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moving away from us as we passed 
out. He would then drive us to the 
end of the street in which we lived, 
but never to the house itself. Of his 
many peculiarities, those I remember 
best are that none of his employees 
were allowed to address him unless in- 
vited to do so; also, no matter what 
the time of year was, outdoors and 
indoors alike, whenever I saw him, he 
was invariably wearing an overcoat.” 

In December, 1864, when my aunt 
was living with her husband in Bays- 
water, she received a letter from one 
of Druce’s family, by the second wife, 
stating that her father was ill and not 
expected to live. She immediately 
went to Holcombe House, Hendon, 
and was taken to her father’s bedside. 
The room wherein he was lying had 
been darkened, and despite the ac- 
counts she had received of the gravity 
of his condition, he spoke quite ration- 
ally to her for some time. In after 
years my aunt frequently commented 
upon her father’s illness, and stated 
that she did not think he was so ill 
as represented. When luncheon was 
served, to her great astonishment, she 
was not joined by any member of the 
second family. My aunt then re- 
turned to her home, satisfied that she 
had no cause for alarm regarding her 
father’s condition. A few days later, 
however, she received the following 
communication :— 


** 68, Baker Street, 
** Dec. 30th, 1864. 

“My DEAR MADAM— 

“Your poor dear departed father 
will be buried at Highgate Cemetery 
to-morrow, Saturday, at half-past 
one o’clock. 

** Will you, if convenient, call here 
one day next week, and oblige. 

* Yours faithfully, 
“'W. EDNEy.’’* 


* Mr. Edney was a manager at the bazaar. 

















cate that he should ask her to call 
at the Bazaar after the funeral ? 
It must be remembered that my 
aunt was Druce’s favourite child, and 
it is probable that Druce may have 
desired to see her after his supposed 
death. Did Mr. Edney have in- 
structions to arrange for meetings 
between father and daughter ? 

This letter was the only intimation 
my aunt received of her father’s 
“death.” Her relations did not even 


What had Mr. Edney to communi- 
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men staggered under the great weight. 
This fact aroused the suspicion of my 
aunt, for her father was not a big 
man, and for this reason the evidence 
of the man Vassar becomes important. 
When the case wasfirst opened Vassar 
is stated to have admitted that in 
December, 1864, he removed some 
lead from the roof of Holcombe 
House, on the day of the supposed 
death, at Druce’s personal direction, 
throwing it into the garden, which 
was covered with snow. The next 
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send an invitation to the funeral. 
My aunt then went to Holcombe 
House, and asked to see her father’s 
remains. This request was refused. 
She then began to think that every- 
thing was not as it should have been. 
She determined to go to Highgate 
Cemetery and wait at the gates until 
the funeral appeared. When the 
coffin was taken from the hearse six 
bearers were required to place it at 
the grave-side, and even then the 
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morning he found that the lead had 
been taken away. Vassar himself 
has stated that this lead was pro- 
bably used for the purpose of weight- 
ing the coffin. 

A plumber, at a later date, being 
employed by the second family of 
Druce to make some repairs on the 
roof of Holcombe House, observed 
that long strips of lead had been torn 
off the roof, and as he had heard of 
some statements being made about 
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the Druce coffin being filled with 
lead taken from that roof, he took 
the precaution of cutting off a piece 
for comparison should the occasion 
arise. 

.Another eye-witness of the funeral 
who is now living near Druce’s late 
residence at Mill Hill, Hendon, de- 
scribes it in minute detail, adding most 
significantly that no sooner had the 
procession got out of sight than the 
crowd of onlookers “‘ fell to discussing 


were it is difficult to say. Her 
actions and letters, however, indicate 
that she was aware of some deception 
being practised. The letters (repro- 
duced in the February IDLER) from 
Thomas Charles Druce to his daugh- 
ter, my aunt Frances, leave no room 
for doubt that some secret was shared 
by father and daughter. On the 
other hand, I have found evidence 
which shows that one secret, at least, 
was not shared between them. 
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THE GRAVE O THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND, IN KENSAL GREEN CEMETERY IS If ALSO THE GRAVE OF 
“THOMAS CHARLES DRUCE? 


among themselves the mock burial.’’ 
What sort of mystery must there 
have been connected with this sup- 
posed death and burial to excite such 
a comment amongst the immediate 
neighbours of T. C. Druce on the 
very day of the funeral ? 

Such then is the story of the burial 
as seen from a public point of view 
by interested persons. My aunt evi- 
dently had suspicions that all was 
not right, but what those suspicions 


It will be remembered that T. C. 
Druce, in bringing his daughter to 
London to be educated in 1835, told 
her of her mother’s death. The 
daughter gave no sign that she 
doubted her father’s word ; in fact, 
even in my aunt’s own branch of the 
family the belief was current that 
she had no knowledge of her mother’s 
existence after 1835. Quite recently, 
however, the contrary was discovered 
in a packet of letters received_from 























Australia. In these letters my aunt 


speaks constantly of visiting her 


mother until the date of her death in 
1851. Further support of this fresh 
evidence comes from persons with 
whom T. C. Druce’s first wife (Eliza- 
beth Crickmer) stayed when in Lon- 
don.* They declare that Frances 
Druce was in the habit of visiting her 
mother, but not openly, as meetings 
had to be arranged and secrecy was 
always observed. When the case 
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insisted upon washing all coins she 
received before placing them in her 
purse. This peculiarity of hers finds 
a striking parallel in the fifth Duke 
His valet states that on no account 
would the Duke handle money that 
had not been thoroughly washed. It 
is a small point, but in proving the 
identity of a person such a singular 
coincidence is noteworthy. 

The whole situation was not with- 
out a touch*of humour. The Duke 
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was first opened, in 1898, I am in- 
formed my aunt always displayed 
great anger if her father’s name was 
mentioned in her presence, and it 
was only with the greatest difficulty 
that the account of the funeral which 
I have given was obtained from her. 

Before leaving my aunt—for I do 
not think I shall have occasion to 
refer to her again in this story—I 
should like to draw attention to a 
peculiar habit of hers. She always 


persuaded himself his disguise was 
complete, and that nobody questioned 
his identity. As a matter of fact 
it appears that most of his acquaint- 
ances and employees understood the 
deceit which was being practised. In 
one instance, at least, the mandropped 
all subterfuge, and so has allowed us 
to place him as Druce and as Duke 
at one address. 

We have no direct evidence that 
as Druce he visited Harcourt House 
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or as Duke he frequented the Bazaar, 
but at 13, Hyde Park Gardens we 
find him in both characters. 

The fifth Duke of Portland owned 
13, Hyde Park Gardens, and it was 
there that for several years a glass 
coffin was to be seen upon the roof, 
for a fad of his at one time was that 
he would never be buried under ground 
but upon the roof of the house. In 
his will the Duke left this property, 
together with his private papers, 
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wine, though he was practically an 
abstainer. They relate also that the 
Duke was frequently driven there, 
though he never occupied the house, 
nor was it kept in a fit state for his 
occupation, being left in charge of a 
housekeeper, Mrs. Smith. 

At the back of Hyde Park Gardens 
there is a narrow passage which would 
enable one to enter No. 13 without 
being observed. It is noticeable, too, 
that this passage” forms a short cut 
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tw his sister, Lady Charlotte Ossing- 
ton. It is related of Lady Charlotte 
that after the Duke’s death she read 
these papers, and exclaimed, “ If 
the world only knew what is in 
these papers !”’ and immediately de- 
stroyed what had given her cause for 
such a comment. The Duke’s ser- 
vants speak of his having used 13, 
Hyde Park Gardens as a store-room 
for files of newspapers and for keeping 


to Baker Street. Now, a Mr. Scudder, 
an old employee at the Bazaar, 
states he frequently had confidential 
errands to perform for Druce, and 
thesewere chiefly the carrying of news- 
papers and wine to 13, Hyde Park 
Gardens. Apparently this house was 
used solely as a rendezvous for in- 
trigues, as the statements made by 
the servants of the man, either as 
Duke or Druce, tell us that he avoided 
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likely to increase the irritation of the 
skin disease from which he suffered. 


CHAPTER VII. 


For the sake of argument, I will 
take it for granted that Annie May 
Berkeley, whom my grandfather mar- 
ried in 1851, knew that her husband 
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all kinds of alcoholic drinks as being 
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grandfather previous to their mar- 
riage would have been brought to light 
in supporting her contention. Then, 
her own family could not have bene- 
fited because of the previous claim 
held by the children of his first mar- 
riage. On the other hand, she and 
her children benefited to the extent 
of something approaching £70,000 
by living up to the supposition that 
Thomas Charles Druce was dead. 
The business was left to the eldest 
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was the Marquis of Titchfield, and 
that he, in 1816, while still Lord John 
Bentinck, had married Elizabeth 
Crickmer. In 1864, when he wished 
to bury the character “ Druce,”’ and 
appear solely as the Duke, he would 
have no fear of his second wife claim- 
ing to be the Duchess. She had every 
thing to lose by so doing. She would 
not have been received in society, for 
the fact that she had lived with my 


HOLCOMBF. HOUSE, MILL HILL, HENDON, NOW ST. MARYS ABBEY 
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son of Annie May, who was born in 
1846, whilst to Walter, theeldest legal 
son of Annie May, born in 1852, the 
sum of £18,601 was left. The general 


wording of the will is such as to keep 
anyone who may have known of the 
deception being practised from mak- 
ing capital out of that knowledge. 
At the end of my article in the 
March IDLER, I drew attention to the 
fact that Thomas Charles Druce’s 
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death certificate was not signed by a 
medical man, and reproduced a copy 
of the entry in the register of deaths 
at Hendon in support of my state- 
ment. Was this omission an over- 
sight on the part of the person who 
registered the death, or was it the 
fact that no doctor would furnish the 
necessary certificate ? The duty of 
the Registrar com- 


citor in Melbourne with whom my 
father dealt at the time (1865) of his 
obtaining the {1,000 legacy left to 
him. 

An examination of the will of 
Thomas Charles Druce and that of 
the Duke discloses peculiarities in 
each. The? will of Thomas Charles 
Druce is remarkable, inasmuch as it 
leaves an intestacy 
as to real estate. 





pelled him to re- 


quire this certificate ss 
befere registration, = 3 
= - 
and the undertaker — 
. . —_ 
should have insisted = 
upon seeing such Ni 
medical certificate 


before accepting the 
body for burial, also 
the Secretary to the 
London Cemetery 
Co. should have re- 
cerded such a certi- 
fu ate before receiv- 
ing the coffin. The 
ob,ects of insisting 
upon compliance 
with these formali- 
ties are, firstly, the 
protection of human 
life; and, secondly, 
the prevention o 
fraud. Why were 
they relaxed in this 
instance ? 

From an = anony- 
mous correspondent 
I learn that Dr. 
Shaw, early in 1865, 








It is an exceptional 
circumstance _ that 
a will drawn by a 
solicitor should not 
contain what is 
known as “the gene- 
ral residuary devise ”’ 
which would operate 
upon any real estate 
that might be in the 
possession of the 
deceased at the time 
of his death. Thomas 
Charles Druce is 
known to have pur- 


chased many pro- 
perties, some _ of 
which he sold, but 
others of which 
must have been 
in his possession 
at the time of 


his supposed death 
in 1864. Now, al- 
though he makes a 
lengthy will, giving 
the most careful and 
specific directions as 
to his personal pro- 








sold his practice at 
Hendon, and went 
to Australia, and I THE 
have reason to be- 

lieve he dealt with Attenborough and 
Co., solicitors, Melbourne. Dr. Shaw, 
I may mention, was the family phy- 
sician of Thomas Charles Druce, at- 
tended him in his “ last illness,” and 
did not certify the cause of his 
“death.” Attenborough is the soli- 


THE FIFTH DUKE OF PORTLAND. 
FROM AN OLD CARICATURE DRAWING IN 
“ FIGARO. 


perty, the will is 
silent as te real 
estate. The result 
is, his real estate belongs to his heir 
at law. What, it appears, was done 
by Druce is that, for a nominal 
consideration, he transferred his reai 
estate to Lord Henry Bentinck, in 
order to preserve it for his (Druce’s) 
own use, after shedding the disguise 























** Thomas Charles Druce.”” The docu- 
ment effecting such transfer has been 
registered, and an extract of it made 
by the solicitors acting in the pre- 
vious litigation. 

In his will, the fifth Duke makes a 
specific devise to William James 
Arthur Cavendish Bentinck, and im- 
mediately following the words of this 
devise he continues thus :—‘‘ And 
as to all the rest residue and remainder 
of my real and personal estate I 
give devise and bequeath the same 
unto the person upon whom the Duke- 
dom of Portland shall devolve.””’ Why 
this vague limitation in favour 
of a seemingly unascertained person, 
when just before, he had named 
for the purpose of a specific devise 
the heir apparent to the duke- 
dom? It seems almost as though 
the clauses were introduced on pur- 
pose to secure to his descendants, 
if they could establish themselves, 
not only the landed estates, but his 
personal property as well. 

- I have previously touched upon ac- 
counts given by persons who certify 
to seeing Thomas Charles Druce after 
1864. I give below some volunteered 
information which corroborates the 
evidence of these others. The state- 
ment of this person, who resides in 
Liverpool, but who has asked that 
his name and address be not at pre- 
sent disclosed, is as follows :—‘* My 
attention was drawn by one of my 
sons to the article in the January 
IDLER, and as I am in a position to 
support several of the statements as 
to the dual personality of Thomas 
Charles Druce, I thought it only right 
that I should, in the interests of 
justice, make known the facts with 
which I am acquainted. I was born 
in 1841, and have been connected 
with the furniture trade for the 
greater part of my life. In 1865 I 
went to Australia, but returned to 
England in January, 1869. In August 
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of that year I came up to London 
with several introductions, in order 
to try and obtain a situation. One 
of the places at which I called was the 


Baker Street Bazaar. There I was 
interviewed by a man _ named 
Ebdy,* or some name like that. 


He was unable to give me work, 
but I spoke with him for some 
time. I remember admiring the 
furniture at, the Bazaar, and asking 
him about the proprietor. Mr. 
Ebdy(?) said, ‘Oh, it all belongs 
to the Duke of Portland. Nobody 
is supposed to know, but everybody 
does.” I cannot understand why 
Mr. Druce, if he is heir-at-law of 
Thomas Charles Druce, should ex- 
perience any difficulty in establishing 
hisclaim. It seems to me that in the 
sixties it was well known that the 
Duke of Portland ran the Baker 
Street Bazaar, and theremust be many 
people still alive who knew him, both 
as the Duke and Druce. This, how- 
ever, May appear more important and 
interesting to you. I saw that man 
(pointing to the portrait of Thomas 
Charles Druce which appeared in the 
January number of the IDLER) in 
August, 1869, standing in the Bazaar 
near a glass-partitioned office, but 
which it was impossible to see into, 
as the red curtains were drawn across 
the glass. I am prepared to stake 
my existence upon the fact that if 
that man (nodding towards the 
photograph) was Druce, he did not 
die in 1864, because I saw him in 
1869.” 

This account of Druce being seen 
in the Baker Street Bazaar in 1860, 
would appear almost incredible, but 
so many different statements to the 
same effect are made by persons 
having no interest in deceiving any- 





* This must have been Mr. Edney, who wrote 
to T. C. Druce’s davghter Frances, to acquaint 
her where her father was to be buried. 
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body, that one is driven to the con- 
clusion that the Duke found it im- 
possible, even after his supposed 
death as Druce in 1864, to give up 
completely his personal interest in 
the immense Bazaar business. We 
have a distinct instance of this, in 
the declaration of Mr. George Woods, 
an estate agent, who in August, 1863, 
entered into possession of one of 
Druce’s properties at St. John’s Wood 
under a lease, and in 1868 negotiated 
with Druce forthe purchase of the very 
property. Another instance is that 
of an old Bazaar employee of Druce, 
who in 1866 was, with his wife, placed 
by Druce in possession as caretakers 
of a farm at New Windsor, Berks. 

Attention has already been drawn 
to Mrs. Hamilton’s statement of 
numerous conversations with Druce, 
after his “‘ death” in 1864, and par- 
ticularly Druce’s own statement to 
her, that it had cost him £1,000 to 
get the coffin taken by the authori- 
ties without a certificate. 

There are a number of minor mys- 
teries connected with the case, each 
of which in itself contains a sufficient 
element of romance to justify a com- 
plete chapter in its narration. My 
great difficulty in this account of the 
mysterious dual existence, however, is 
not in finding matter to write about, 
but, rather, what I can omit, without 
interrupting the sequence of events 
which constitute my story. 

A Mr. Payne, who was a manager 
at the Bazaar, relates that after the 
supposed death of Thomas Charles 
Druce, many of his employees were 
dismissed for attempting to black- 
mail the firm. This can have but 
one significance. These dismissed em- 
ployees could have known nothing to 
the detriment of the successors to the 
proprietorship of the Bazaar, for their 
business standing and financial in- 
tegrity:/was beyond question, but if 
these employees knew that Druce 
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was the Duke they probably con- 
sidered their knowledge was valuable 
to them, because it was a menace 
to others. 

Only within the last few days the 
enquiry agents employed by me have 
succeeded in finding two most im- 
portant witnesses. One is a photo- 
grapher who was for many years in 
business opposite the Baker Street 
Bazaar. Hestates, “ T. C. Druce was 
quite a constant customer for photos, 
and I have myself taken his photo- 
graph at least a dozen times. He 
always struck me as a peculiar person, 
and I took particular notice of his 
coming and going to the Bazaar, 
and I would know him anywhere. All 
the forms of whiskers he adopted were 
false; of that I am certain. His 
manner was that of someone much 
more aristocratic than that of a shop- 
man. I myself lived close to Har- 
court House, and frequently, in fact, 
nearly every day, saw the carriage 
(a most peculiar and old-fashioned 
vehicle) of ‘the ugly Duke,’ as we 
termed him. It always left Har- 
court House at a regular hour, about 
the same time in the morning as I left 
my house to go to my shop. Who 
occupied the carriage I cannot say, 
because the blinds were always closely 
drawn, but I am positive that on 
several occasions I have seen that 
very same carriage (it would be im- 
possible to mistake it) drive up to the 
door of the Baker Street Bazaar, 
and Thomas Charles Druce get out of 
it and enter the shop.” 

Another witness says :—“* For some 
time I was employed by my father 
who had a fish shop close to the 
Bazaar. Druce used to come almost 
daily to this shop and buy fish, and 
order it to be sent to his house at 
St. John’s Wood and Carlton Hill. 
Later on I was engaged at the Baker 
Street Bazaar,and one day my brother 
and I, tempted by our curiosity, 
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explored a passage that led under- 
ground from the Bazaar in the direc- 
tion of Harcourt House, where the 
Duke then lived. We travelled along 
the underground passage or tunnel 
for some three hundred or four hun- 
dred yards, when the candle we had 
went suddenly out, and we were so 
frightened we ran back.”’ 

The former statement is most im- 
portant, for we have already learned 
by the statements made by his valet, 
that the Duke was clean-shaven. It 
is unnecessary to draw attention 
to the importance of Druce arriving 
at the Bazaar in 
the Duke of Port- 
land’s carriage. 
As to the second 
statement, it is 
powerful corrobo- 
ration of the evi- 
dence of an under- 
ground _ passage 
between Baker 
Street and Har- 
eourt House, and 
which I  com- 
mented upon 
more fully in the 
March number of 
the IDLER. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


MR. CHARLES CRICKMER, BROTHER OF MISS CRICKMER, 
WHO MARRIED T. C. DRUCE IN 1816 


WHAT is the 
other side doing? 
People of unbiassed opinion will 
naturally wish to know what defence 
will be set up in combating my case. 
That, of course, will be forthcoming 
at the trial—but why not before ? 
If they have an answer to my allega- 
gations, why do they not put it 
forward at once? Is it right that 
they should allow the public to invest 
money upon the faith of allegations 
which they, by establishing” an alibi 
for the fifth Duke, or by producing 
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incontestable proofs of the separate 
existence of Thomas Charles Druce, 
can show to be but an extraordinary 
sequence of coincidences. Link by 
link I have forged my chain of evi 
dence. Every additional fact forth 
coming has been analysed and sub- 
jected to the criticism of uninterested 
persons, and has been adjudged by 
them to be quite consistent with the 
rest of the story. There is a remark- 
able and coimplete absence of con- 
tradiction. Every account of the 
doings and sayings of Thomas Charles 
Druce, harmonises with the account 
of the doings and 
sayings of the fifth 
Duke of Portland. 

No statements 
have been with- 
held by me because 
they are not in 
accordance with 
my side of the 
question. Each 
fresh piece of in- 
formation gather- 
ed forms and con- 
stitutes a newlink, 
a link containing 
no alloy or extra- 
neous matter. 
Thus the strength 
of the chain lies 
in the homogene- 
ity of the links. 
You may cut por- 
tions of it away 
where you will, and _ thereby 
lessen the array of corroborative 
facts, yet the ends can be joined again, 
and the sequence of amazing coin- 
cidence will remain sufficient. It 
will be interesting to see upon which 
part of my story the defendants will 
seize. Undoubtedly the thorn in 
their side is the evidence of Mrs. 
Hamilton. Mr. Justice Bargrave 
Deane, when at the Bar, cross- 
examined Mrs. Hamilton, and has 
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admitted that he is unable to shake 
her testimony in the slightest. It isim- 
possible to think that Mrs. Hamilton’s 
story is a_ fabrication. She has 
nothing to gain by diverging from 
the truth. She isan old lady upon 
whom monetary influence would have 
no effect. She would rather be left 
to live the remaining years of her life 
in peace, instead of having to undergo 
the trying ordeal of a cross-examina- 
tion on oath. Fortunately, however. 
she is possessed of an innate love 
of justice, and knowing what sh« 
does, she is determined that no per- 
sonal inconveni- 
ence shalldeter her 
from supporting 
me in my endea- 
vour to solve the 
mystery in the life 
of my grand- 
father. If at the 
end of the cross- 
examination Mrs. 
Hamilton’s _ testi- 
mony remains un- 
shaken, a judge 
can have no alter- 
native but to direct 
the jury to accept 
her story. The 
other side’s only 
course would be to 
shew that T. C. 
Druce hada separ- 
ate existence, and 
died and = was 
buried in 1864. To prove this, the 
vault at Highgate Cemetery will have 
to be opened. I have no fear about 
the result of such an action. The nu- 
merous persons who testify to seeing 
Thomas Charles Druce in the flesh 
after the date of the funeral, con- 
vince me that this would be a tre- 
mendous fillip to my cause. 

If such a simple matter would 
settle once and for all such a com- 
plicated case, why do they oppose, 
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as they have done before, an exhu- 
mation order? What have they to 
fear? They must be aware that the 
body of this person who was known 
as Thomas Charles Druce does not lie 
in Highgate Cemetery. 

That they have something to fear 
is evident from an offer which was 
made to me before I left Australia. 
In 1901, a Melbourne firm of solicitors, 
Messrs. Blake and Riggall, who were 
acting for a Mr. Guthridge, who held 
a power of attorney from me, received 
through their London agents an 
offer of £50,000 to settle all claims 
arising in favour 
of the family of 
Thomas Charles 
Druce by his first 
marriage. 

This offer was 
immediately com- 
municated to me. 
I consulted my 
solicitor, Mr. Fay, 
who advised me to 
accept it, because, 
no matter what 
my legal rights 
were, I would be 
confronted with 
insuperable — diffi- 
culties in endea- 
vouring. to estab- 
lish my _ claim, 
whatever it would 
amount to in full. 
This, however was, 
not my way of regarding the matter. 
There is no denying the fact that 
£50,000 is not to be despised by a man 
who has to support himself, wife, and 
family by manual labour. I am glad 
to say, however, my strength of mind 
was sufficient to withstand the temp- 
tation. I cabled to London and 
refused to consider the offer. If it 
was worth somebody’s while to offer 
me £50,000 to keep quiet, it was worth 
more than £50,000 for me to come 




















home and establish my rights, what- 
ever they are. Besides, if my claims 
are unjust, why should I receive any 
sum of money ? I want nothing more 
than I am rightly entitled to, and 
that has been my attitude through- 
out. There can be no compromise 
in. such a matter as this. If my 
grandfather was the Duke of Port- 
land, then I contend I am the heir 
to his estates. If my grandfather 
was not the Duke of Portland, I 
shall be content to earn my living at 
my trade as I have done before, and 
am prepared to do again. 

All I ask is a just hearing of my 
case, I cannot conceive that there 
is a poossibility of evidence being 
brought forward sufficient to dis- 
perse my army of witnesses and coin- 
eidencies If, however, such be forth- 
coming, I am prepared to abide by 
the decision of the Court, having 
every confidence in the whole- 
hearted disinterestedness of British 
justice. 

* Returning to the investigations 
made by “the other side,” there is 
a peculiar circumstance which may 
mean anything or nothing. In the 
year 1900, Attenborough and Co. 
enquired from my brother in Mel- 
bourne as to the date of birth of my 
eldest son, George Beaumont Druce. 
My brother’ naturally __ replied, 
‘What is the object of the enquiry ?” 
Attenborough and Co. then stated: 
‘‘ We are instructed by the Duke of 
Portland to furnish the birth-certi- 
ficate of your brother George’s eldest 
son. Can you give us his name and 
about the year of his birth?” This 
my brother furnished, and the certi- 
ficate was no doubt forwarded by 
Attenborough and Co. in due course. 
At this date I had not taken any steps 
to assert my claim, and to me it 
appears extraordinary that such an 
enquiry should have been made from 
such a quarter. 
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Apparently the labours of the other 
side have not been confined to Aus- 
tralia, as the two following suspicious 
occurrences show. It is naturally 
difficult to trace to their source these 
outrages. I will, therefore, simply 
state the facts as they occurred, 
and leave the reader to judge of 
their origin. Whilst living in Wells 
Street, Bloomsbury, my rooms were 
burgled and many papers stolen, 
papers which could have no value 
in the eyes of an ordinary thief. 
Happily, however, I had anticipated 
such a move, and had already placed 
my most valuable evidence in the 
National Safe Deposit. Neverthe- 
less, an old navigation book of my 
father’s is gone for ever, and as 
it_was inscribed to my grandfather, 
it helped me to prove my descent. 
If this should come before the eyes 
of the thief if may interest him 
to learn that the inscription has 
been most carefully copied, and 
therefore he has sinned without 
avail. Shortly after this failure, an 
attempt was made in another direc- 
tion. <A well-dressed stranger called 
upon Mrs. Hamilton’s daughter: and 
asked for her mother’s address. This 
Mrs. Hamilton’s daughter refused to 
furnish, wherupon the stranger re- 
plied : *“* You would not refuse if you 
knew for what purpose I wish to 
see her. I can get her {2,000 simply 
to go out of the country for a few 
years.”’ Needless to say, his philan- 
thropy was not appreciated. 

Thus I shall close this account of 
the mysterious dual existence led 
by the fifth Duke of Portland, to- 
gether with the inevitable complica- 
tions which have ensued and the 
efforts which have had to be made to 
collect and sift the evidence forth- 
coming to warrant the assertions I 
make. Next month I shall return to 
the account of my life in the Aus- 
tralian bush, tracing my precarious 
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existence onward until that eventful 
morning when my brother burst into 
my workshop, and said, “‘ George, I 
believe you are the Duke of Portland.” 

The facts which I rely upon in sup- 
port of my claim, as they appear in 
Tue IDLER, may not seem to the 
casual reader to have involved any 
unusual expenditure of labour in 
their discovery. But I feel sure that 
if I had not had the advantage of 
the uninterrupted attention for over 
three years of my _ solicitor, Mr. 
T. K. V. Coburn, whom I had the 
good fortune to persuade of the sound- 
ness of my claims, I should have 
found the task of investigation quite 
beyond the possibility of attainment. 

The story as now presented will 
readily commend itself, and, indeed, 
has commended itself to the most 
critical legal minds ; but I shall al- 
ways feel indebted to Mr. Coburn for 
lis courage and foresight in deciding, 
as he did, three years ago, to parody 
the maxim “‘ Aut Cesar aut nullus ” 
into “Aut Portland aut nullus.” I 
hope that I shall find in my new ad- 
visers the same loyal and unwavering 
support which Mr. Coburn has given 


Correspondence is invited from persons acquainted with any facts bearing 
on the life of the late Thomas Charles Druce or the fijth Duke of Portand. 
All communications should be addressed to Kenneth Henderson, THE IDLER, 
33, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 
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my cause and myself, more often than 
not under very trying and dispiriting 
conditions. 

I have been charmed with the cour- 
tesy which I have received at the 
hands of the British public. Over 
and over again people have volun- 
teered information and never once 
have I found anyone attempting to 
make capital out of the situation. 
Of course, all sorts of suggestions for 
solving the mystery have been made, 
some of them distinctly useful, but 
others undoubtedly humorous. 

As an instance of the latter, I might 
quote the proposition, gravely made, 
and by no means intended as a joke, 
that as the fifth Duke was said to 
have a lump on the left side of his 
forehead, the correspondent (evidently 
an Irishman) thought it would be 
necessary to have not only an ex- 
humation of the body of Druce, but 
also that of the Duke to enable a com- 
parison to be made of the skulls, and 
if it were found that they were alike 
to the extent of disclosing such a 
bump there could be no doubt that 
Druce was the Duke. 

(To be continued.) 
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By ROBERT BARR 


You may or may 

A Novel not have noticed that 
that blooms thirty-two pages are 
in the spying, added to the IDLER for 
tra la. April, which costs .312d. 
so far as paper is con- 

cerned, and about as much more 
for the printing. In addition to this, 
comes the price of setting thirty-two 
extra pages into type, and the pro- 
portionate amount paid for literary 
matter, all of which may not seem an 
extraordinary expenditure for one 
copy, but it mounts up when a large 
edition is printed. This splurge, 
which I hope to maintain during the 
remainder of the twentieth century, 
is called for by my desire to print 
large instalments of the notable serial 
stories I have purchased, and I trust 
every reader will be as pleased with 
Mr. Bailey’s “‘ Springtime ” as I am. 
I think it the most delightful novel 


I have ever read, and I confidently 
predict that H. C. Bailey will occupy 
a leading position in the very front 
rank of living novelists before three 
years are passed, and if anyone wants 
to lay a bet against that proposition— 
well, he’ll lose his money, that’s all. 
But the thing which worries me 
about this extra thirty-two pages 
is that I shall be compelled, when 
posting the magazine, to pay an extra 
halfpenny to a department of the 
British Government which is at least 
fifty years behind the times. The 
British Post Office is an antiquated 
institution which should be sold as 
scrap-iron, and a new up-to-date 
machine purchased in its place. There 
is no hidden mystery about the Post 
Office practice ; it is merely a matter 
of weight and bulk of the packages, 
and the transportation thereof. You 
would think that_any ten-year-old 
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boy would understand that some- 
thing which. weighs two pounds 
ought to pay twice as much as some 
other thing that weighs one pound. 
This elementary fact is understood 
in every Post Office department in 
the world except that of Great Britain. 
Our Post Office will carry a bloated 
weekly newspaper which weighs a 
pound and a half, or two pounds, for 
one halfpenny, while for a monthly 
publication, weighing one-third as 
much, it charges six times more than 
it asks for the much heavier and 
bulkier weeklypublication. Now, there 
is neither good sense nor justice in this 
sort of action. It is utterly illogical. 
Protest has been made time and 
again to the British Post Office De- 
partment, always without effect. I 
will show you, before I have finished 
this present writing, how the Post 
Office Department last year de- 
liberately turned aside some hundreds 
of thousands of pounds from the 
commerce of this country, which in 
these days of keen competition be- 
tween nations was a piece of folly 
which seems to me almost criminal. 
This rejection was accomplished by a 
perfectly unknown man whose name 
you would not recognise if I set it 
down here, who lives in a comfortable 
villa somewhere in the suburbs, who, 
although paid by the British people, 
is not accountable to them, but 
merely to a chief who knew nothing 
of postal affairs, and consequently 
was made Postmaster-General by the 
late Government. 
And now let us pause 
The fot a moment and regard 
pathetic the deplorabie condi- 
condition tion of the Englishman, 
of the and when I say English- 
Englishman. man, I mean _ English- 
man, and not Briton. 
Since the year 1066 he has been ruled 
by alien races. The Norman has had a 


whack at him ; also the Tudor, coming 
from Wales; the Stuarts, who emi- 
grated from Scotland, Dutch William 
from Holland, and then a German 
king, who never, so far as I am aware, 
was able to converse in English. 
Only once, for a brief interval, did 
the: Englishman get an experience 
of English rule, and that was when 
Oliver Cromwell made all other nations 
respect this little island. If the 
benighted Englishman turns out a 
Tory Government, it is a Scotch 
Prime Minister who steps into the 
highest position the land affords, 
as is at present the case. If he were 
to turn out Campbell-Bannerman, it 
would be Arthur Balfour, another 
Scotchman, who would take on the job. 
This sad state of things so weighs 
on the spirits of the Englishman that 
he wanders over the face of the earth, 
seeking refuge in equatorial swamps, 
or attempting to discover either the 
North or South Pole, trying to find 
some place on earth which is not ruled 
by a Scotchman, a German, a Welsh- 
man, or a Norman; seeking even that 
wilderness known as New York, where 
the Irish are on top. And yet, after 
all, emperors, kings, prime ministers, 
are merely figureheads ; the real ruler 
of England is the permanent official, 
an easy going person whose berth is 
secure and whose pension awaits 
him when he has put in the fewest 
number of hours a day that the law 
allows, doing as little in that time 
as is compatible with keeping awake. 
Very often the permanent official, 
who is a most estimable man in private 
life, takes to literature, or to art, or 
to gardening, or to collecting china, 
to wile away the weary hours, and 
the only real passion of his life is a 
hatred of all reformers. He wants 
things left alone, as, indeed, you or I 
would desire, were we in his place. 
He wants comfort, and having be- 
come accustomed to his routine he 
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views with hatred any person who 
would interfere with it. The only 
time he displays energy is in fighting 
men like Rowland Hill or the blind 
and capable Postmaster-General,Faw- 
cett. The permanent official will 
block the progress of such men as 
long as he can, and when at last, in 
spite of him, the reforms are adopted, 
he will ruin the innovations if possible 
by carrying them out with half- 
hearted inefficiency. The permanent 
official is the real ruler of Britain, 
unknown to his paymasters, secure 
of his position and his pension, and 
out of the reach of punishment. 
I had the pleasure of 
Amanwho dining the other night 
made the with a man who is the 
world situp. antithesis of the per- 
manent official, and who 
once in his energetic career ran up 
against the King Log of the British 
Post Office. This is Sir William Van 
Horne, K.C.M.G., probably the most 
celebrated railway man in the world. 
who strung the provinces of the Do- 
minion of Canada together on a double 
thread of steel called the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. Sir William Van 
Horne so exactly resembles the late 
Marquis of Salisbury that he has many 
times been taken for that statesman. 
Some years ago, Sir Thomas Suther- 
land, Chairman of the P. and O. 
Company, boasted at the annual 
meeting of the quick time of forty- 
two days in which a P. and O. steamer 
had brought the mails from the other 
side of the world, and Sir William 
wrote Sir Thomas a genial note, say- 
ing, in effect, that he intended to buy 
a boat or two of his own, and when 
that happened he would have much 
pleasure in cutting Sir Thomas’s 
time in two, whereupon Sir Thomas 
laughed scornfully and poked gentle 
fun at the optimistic man from 
Canada. But the man was there 


working for the hour and at last the 
hour came when that splendid stea- 
mer, ““The Empress of Japan,” started 
with the mail-bags from the under- 
side of the world, heading for Van- 
couver. Shereeled off the quickest time 
ever made to Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, and in Montreal there sat in a 
room a stout gentleman named Van 
Horne, surrounded by telegraphic ma- 
chines, his fingers on the electric 
nerves of this round earth. He tele- 
graphed the Pacific liner at Victoria 
to fling her passengers ashore, never 
mind the freight, he would send that 
back later on; meanwhile make 
for the mainland at top speed, A 
special train was waiting at Van- 
couver. Here was a man who com- 
manded Empresses, and the Empress 
obeyed. The mail-bags were tossed 
aboard the train, and the irain started 
east, across America, making the 
fastest time on record. Engines, with 
steam up, stood in readiness at various 
points all along the line of the C.P.R. 

And now Sir William turned his 
attention from the west to the east, 
and began telegraphing to the New 
York Central Railway management 
in New York city. 

‘““T have a train that is beating a 
cyclone across Canada. I want to 
turn it on your line, and run it into 
New York. I want your line clear 
from Canada to New York, and my 
train must have the right of way over 
everything.” 

New York replied with some heat 
that it would do nothing of the kind. 
They called the Canadian manager’s 
attention to the fact that whatever 
he thought he was doing in the rail- 
way business, the New York Central 
was the chief line on the American 
Continent, and would not be cleared 
for the President of the United States 
himself, much less for an individual 
in Montreal. 

Then the wires thrilled with the 
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most sarcastic messages that ever 
passed from one country to another. 
Van Horne counselled them to wake 
up; something was happening. He 
chaffed them over their lack of enter- 
prise, and at last he touched thie 
spot. 

“Very well,” said they, “ we'll 
clear the line, and if you smash up 
your train, you'll have to repair the 
damage,” which Van Horne cheerfully 
promised to do. 


Every few minutes 
A Race the progress of that 
from Ocean steam thunderbolt was 
to Ocean. being reported, and to 
Van Horne’s horror, he 
found that along the north shore of 
Lake Superior she was beginning to 
lose time, twenty minutes at one 
station, twenty-five at the next, where 
she should not have stopped at all. 
He demanded the reason, and found 
that there was a hot box blazing 
underneath the mail-car. 

** Attach a hose to the cold-water 
tank, turn it in on the hot box, risk 
the axle, and run that train through,” 
commanded Van Horne, and this 
cold-water treatment saved the situa- 
tion. 

The Inman liner, “City of New 
York,” was ready to sail for England, 
and there was just one chance in a 
thousand that the special train could 
reach the metropolis in time for the 
mails to catch this steamer. Van 
Horne poured in telegrams on the 
Inman Company, imploring them to 
hold the boat till the last possible 
minute. The sailing of an Atlantic 
liner depends on the depth of water 
over the bar between New York 
Harbour and the ocean. The Inman 


Company promised to do what they 
could, but they dare not delay many 
minutes or they would run the chances 
of piling up the big liner on a sand- 
yeap. 
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Then Van Horne turned,his atten- 
tion to the Postmaster of the City of 
New York, whom he _ happened 
to know personally. That cheerful 
official put his vans at the manager’s 
disposal ; not only that, but learning 
the number of the mail-bags, he sent 
a man for every bag, so that the entire 
mail could be transferred from train 
to van in the one second that it took 
one man to fling one mail-bag from 
car to carriage. Luckily the train 
got in at half-past three in the morn- 
ing, when the streets were deserted, 
but the station was a long distance 
from the steamer landing, and the 
liner sailed at 4 a.m. The British 
mails galloped across New York with 
the speed of a fire-engine going to a 
conflagration, and the bags were got 
aboard after the gang planks had been 
hauled up. The Inman Company 
spared no coal for the trip, and made 
the fastest time across the ocean 
of which the steamer was capable, 
and now Van Horne started the cables 
working to instil some electricity 
into the Post Office Department of 
Great Britain. He had swept suc- 
cessfully half round the globe, and 
now, for the first time, met a block. 
What did the somnolent permanent 
officials care for some excited man 
who was cabling them from Montreal ? 
Hitherto the mails had taken forty- 
two days. Van Horne landed them 
in Queenstown under the twenty-one. 
The authorities here refused to put 
on a special train, and the mad career 
of the British mails came to a stand- 
still at Queenstown, where they had 
to wait for an ordinary train, and 
when they did arrive, about mid-day, 
at the British Post Office in London, 
the packets were not distributed that 
afternoon, but left to cool till next 
morning! Sir William had hustled 
half the world to beat all records in 
the conveyance of the mails, but he 
could not budge the permanent offi- 
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cials of our Post Office, who were 
enjoying their afternoon’s nap. 


And now I propose to 





“Ha any relate a much more re- 
work for cent incident in which 
Cooper.” another Canadian tried 


conclusions with Mr. 
Standfast Adamant, Permanent Offi- 
cial of the British Post Office. Mr. 
John A. Cooper is a young man of 
talent and energy, editor of the 
Canadian Magazine, in Toronto, and 
the only conductor of a periodical 
in Canada who has ever made a high- 
class publication commercially suc- 
cessful in the Dominion. Newspapers 
in Canada are excellent, and are 
usually paying properties, but illus- 
trated magazines have heretofore been 
a failure. Mr. Cooper came across 
last year, quite unofficially, but 
charged with certain assurances from 
prominent members of the Canadian 
Government. He wished to persuade 
the British Post Office to accept 
English newspapers and magazines 
for transmission to Canada at a half- 
penny a pound, a privilege already 
possessed by the periodicals of the 
United ,States. You may perhaps 
dimly remember that last year we were 
the happy possessors of an imperialistic 
Government that yearned to cement 
the Colonies to the Mother Country. 
This adds a delicious touch of comedy 
to the result of the negotiation. Mr. 
Cooper seemed to think that the nu- 
merous declarations on the part of 
various members of the late Govern- 
ment regarding their affection for 
Canada, and other commonwealths 
under the British flag, would make 
his path easier, and, indeed, at first 
the way seemed to be clear. 

Mr. Cooper’s interview with Lord 
Stanley was most satisfactory. He 
found a genial gentleman who took 
the kindliest possible interest in 
the question, of which he had pre- 


viously never heard, and, all in all, 
John was encouraged and delighted 
with the urbanity of our “ hupper 
classes.” But I told him to keep 
calm; he had yet to meet the real 
ruler of England, who was not Lord 
Stanley ; and then he told me that 
his lordship had given him a note of 
introduction to Mr. Standfast Ada- 
mant, who understood postal affairs 
and Mr. Coeper arranged an inter- 
view with Mr. Adamant for ten- 
thirty next day. He found a calm, 
imperturbable gentleman who lis- 
tened to his tale of woe with scarcely- 
disguised weariness, and who, when 
the tale was finished, remarked : 

“IT can’t see how we could be ex- 
pected to send English newspapers 
for a halfpenny a pound to Canada, 
when we do not transport them at 
that rate in England itself.” 

“Tf that is your only objection,” 
pleaded Cooper, “why not make 
the rule universal. Charge a half- 
penny a pound on all periodicals sent 
through the post in England, and 
make the rate good for Canada as 
well.” 

‘“* The loss in money would be too 
great,”’ replied Mr. Adamant. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Cooper, 
“T’m ready to meet that objection 
also. How much would your annual 
loss amount to?” 

Mr. Adamant, not knowing, couldn’t 
say. 

** After all,’ continued Mr. Cooper, 
“it is merely a matter of accounting, 
and can be speedily reckoned. At 
the end of the year Canada will send 
you a cheque for the deficit.” 

“Oh,” cried Mr. Adamant, per- 
turbed by this unexpected proposal, 
“it would be infra. dig. for a rich 
country like England to accept a 
contribution from a_ colony like 
Canada.” 

“T beg your pardon,” protested 
Cooper, “ Canada per capita is richer 
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than England, and will willingly pay 
this amount for the privilege of 
receiving English periodicals at 
the same rate as it receives Ameri- 
can literature. English newspapers, 
magazines and reviews at present 
are seen only in our clubs, while 
the United States sends each month 
something between a million and 
a half, and two million periodicals. 
Not only is this mass of United 
States writing tinging the opinion 
of those who read in Canada, 
but the amount of money which is 
sent in reply to advertisements 
into the United States amounts to 
several million dollars a year. This 
money might much better come to 
England, and would, if,the Canadian 
people had a similar chance of reading 
British advertisements. Besides 
being to the advantage of Britain, 
it would also be to the advantage of 


Canada, because duty on goods com- 
ing from England enjoys a preference 
and comes in cheaper than goods from 
the United States. If you accept 
this proposition it will cost the British 
exchequer nothing at all. All we 
want is your consent. We will pay 
the bill. A postal rate of a halfpenny 
per pound will enormously increase 
the circulation of your newspapers 
and magazines, giving more employ- 
ment to printers, paper-makers, and 
all engaged in the production of perio- 
dicals, and will, besides, bring a con- 
stantly increasing sum of money 
from Canada to England for the pur- 
chase of articles advertised in your 
journals.” 

Mr. Adamant refused even to take 
the matter under consideration, and 
bade Mr. John A. Cooper a cold, but 
perfectly correct good-bye. 


GOOD BYE, AUSTRALIAN 


BY GEORGE COSSINS. 


(Pretoria, Transvaal, 1906.) 


And so you'll see it all once more—Your sunny southern land! 
You'll look your old friends in the face, and clasp them by the hand. 
You'll see again the tow’ring trees, you'll hear the shea-oaks’ song, 
And watch again the moonlight kiss the reed-fringed biliabong 

And the flowers upon the hillside, the mallee ‘straight and tall, 

The bracken growing thick and green beyond the waterfall ! 

And you'll hear the curlews calling—the magpies whistling shrill 

As the night wraps in her mantle each valley, plain, and hill! 


You'll see the moonlight shimmering, o'er swaying grass and corn, 
And the little creek you paddled in, the house where you were born, 


The wild ducks flying overhead. 


You'll hear the night birds cry, 


And, far above, the Southern Cross will light your Austral sky. 

Close your eyes some summer evening, and let your memory stray 
To the friends who knew and loved you—who say good-bye to-day, 
And though in diff’rent countries their paths and yours must lie, 


Think kindly of them now and then. 


God be with vou! Good-bye. 
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